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Unitarians Again Excluded 


HE QUESTION has once more arisen in the 
National Council of Evangelical Free Churches 
in England, whether or not to admit Unitarians. 
In reply, the Executive Committee of that Council 
has drawn up a resolution which begins: “The Na- 
tional Council of the Evangelical Free Churches 
is an association of national churches, not of indi- 
viduals, congregations, or ministers. No such na- 
tional societies or churches are eligible for member- 
ship in the National Council in which the deity of 
our Lord Jesus Christ is an open question that may 
be variously decided.” The remainder of the reso- 
lution offered consolation to excluded liberals on 
the one hand, and on the other it presented the age- 
old argument of the necessity of agreement on 
“fundamental beliefs.” 

We assure the National Council of Evangelical 
and Free Churches, the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America, the Y. M. C. A., and 
all other bodies which exclude Unitarians from ac- 
tive participation, that Unitarians some time since 
ceased to concern themselves about the question of 
ecclesiastical eligibility. They are not seeking ad- 
mission. In the instance of the National Council, 
the proposal that Unitarians be admitted came, not 
from a Unitarian church, but from a local council 
within the National Council. It is true that 
generous-minded individuals in all these bodies, 
convinced that it is both short-sighted and unchris- 
tian to deny fellowship, would throw wide the 
doors. The deity of Jesus is the issue on which the 
difference rests. This difference is no longer much 
‘discussed in Unitarian pulpits, for ministers as- 
‘Sume that their position has been established, and 
occupy themselves with affairs of more practical 
--and pressing moment than attempts to demonstrate 
what has been repeatedly demonstrated. In brief, 
ithe Unitarian Church has passed beyond the period 
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servative estimate places the amount of liquor thus — 
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when sermons centered about denial and contro- 
versy, and has reached the period of affirmations 
and applied Christianity. 


Let bodies which rest their case on the fact that 


Jesus was “very God of very God” continue to 
present apologetics for outlawing Unitarianism. 
While they are busy with explanations, liberal 


. churches will devote their energies to a study of 


social needs and the application in the community 
of the doctrine of Christian service. The Unitarian 
belief is a satisfying belief, and one which includes 
abundant opportunities for good works. As for 
the value attached by any given community to its 
liberal thinking and working men and women, let 
the community “itself speak. 


The Bootlegging Menace 


CCORDING TO THE POLL just taken by the 
Literary Digest, the margin of public senti- 
ment in favor of strict prohibition is a narrow one. 
So widespread is the opposition and so unpopular 
is the Volstead Act that rum-purveyors feel that 
they can evade the law and be strongly backed by 
public opinion. Not in recent years has a national 
law been so openly and. profitably flouted as that 
included in the Highteenth Amendment. 

Avenues of approach are opening to reservoirs, 
not of home-brew stock or poisonous imitations, 
but of the actual branded variety. Rum-running 
has assumed organized and formidable proportions, 
because the prohibition law isan unpopular one 


. and because the national thirst was by no means 


quenched by the enactment of the Volstead Act. 
Men in all walks of life are conniving in the crime 
of bootlegging. These criminals sit in legislative 
chambers, both state and national. Among them are 
highly placed men—judges, bankers, lawyers, and 
millionaire merchants. Political intrigue is hard 
at work in support of an unhampered liquor flow. 
A multitude who always find it difficult to get an 
honest living, including burglars, gamblers, pick- 
pockets, and confidence men, have abandoned those 
uncertain and dangerous pursuits for this much 
safer and more profitable one. It is believed 
that seventy-five per cent. of the bootleggers of New 
York are recruited from the alien classes. Wealth 
may be required in a short time and then the 
person may avoid the law by returning to his own 
country. 

According to Frederic William Wilde, who has 
been contributing a remarkable series of articles 
to the Boston Herald on the subject of “Nation- 
Wide Bootlegging,” the venture attracts because 
its profits are “quick, certain, and fabulous.” Mr. 
Wilde says that liquor is almost as plentiful in the 
city of New York as it was before prohibition be- 
came a law, and that the bulk of it flows in from 
rum-running fleets that hail from European ports, 
Bermuda, and Cuba, and anchor twenty miles out 
on the Atlantic. Assisted by wireless the cargoes 
are: landed secretly in the neighborhood of New 
York and transported thither by trucks, swift auto- 
He writes that a con- 
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transported to New York and consumed, at 10,000 


ases a month. To combat the evil a force of 150 


men is employed, an absurdly inadequate number 
to cope with so strongly financed and so powerfully 
organized a traffic. In numerous instances the 

rohibition officers are in the pay of the liquor men. 

he task of enforcing the law is made difficult, 
also, by political pressure, traditional systems of 
graft, popular self-complacency, and the openly 
expressed hope on the part of -many citizens that 
the Volstead Act may fail. If Mr. Wilde is to be 
believed, it is as easy to get liquor in New York 
as in London or Paris or any other city where 


_ prohibition is not in force, and has been thus 


easy for two years, for those who have known 
where to go. 

In view of the fabulous and speedy profits; the 
organized effort of unscrupulous lawyers, legisla- 
tors, bankers, merchant princes, and the great 
throng of those who live by evading the law; and 


_the fact that the many declare they do not hold 


themselves liable to a law that deprives them of 
the right to take a drink when they want it, 
the task of enforcing legislation is a stupendous 
one. 

Let no one blissfully conclude for a moment that 
prohibition is an established fact in this country. 
More than one hard battle must be fought before 
the Eighteenth Amendment becomes firmly seated 
in the Constitution. 


England’s Greatest Journalist 


10 pe day a young English journalist started an 


organization known as the Bible Band of Brit- 
ain. Each member wore a button on which were 
inscribed three B’s. This button indicated that 
the member in question was pledged to oppose 
dangerous periodicals and encourage the sale of 
Bibles, and literature based on the Bible. It was 
all a plan of the ambitious journalist, Alfred 
Harmsworth by name, to promote the circulation 
of six religious papers he owned. As another en- 
couragement to circulation he imported several bar- 
rels of water from the river Jordan, and boxes of 
soil from Bethlehem and other sacred places, and 


then distributed the water and earth in the shape 
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of prizes for new subscribers. 

This was but one of the many and remarkable 
journalistic feats by means of which Alfred Harms- 
worth passed from the position of humble reporter 
and discouraged, poverty-stricken proprietor of a 
small paper to that of Great Britain’s leading 
journalist. The passing of Alfred Harmsworth 
(Lord Northcliffe) has brought to light the story 
of his astonishing career, a career hardly paralleled 
in the history of modern journalism. He began to 
exert his power at the time of the Boer War, and 
ever since has been one of the controlling influences 
in England. He unseated the Asquith ministry, 
and elevated Lloyd George to the position of Prime 
Minister. He spurred England on at the time of 
the World War to the manufacture of high explo- 
sive shells for lack of which the war was going 
against her, though it meant exposing Lord Kitch- 
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ener, Britain’s idol. He was one of the first to 
perceive the need of a Supreme War Council of the 
Allies in Paris and through his press finally com- 
pelled its formation. He stood resolutely for ami- 
cable relations between England and America, and 
did more than any other Englishman to perpetuate 
feelings of good-will between the English-speaking 
peoples. 

He controlled more than one hundred news- 
papers and magazines at the time of his death. 
These publications represented an investment of 
$32,000,000 capital. While a many-sided man, he 
was chiefly a popular journalist. His success lay 
in his amazing capacity to give the people what 
they wanted, and because he was an adept, he was 
able to make a paper pay, whether it was The Sun- 
day Companion or the London Times. 

Lord Northcliffe will pass into history as a great 
and commanding figure in journalism. It will be 
many years before England produces his equal; 
but Americans will remember him longest as the 
most powerful friend they had in England, and one 
who knew America better than any other HEnglish- 
man of similar authority. 


Poland’s Little Children 


O NATION has a more gallant and romantic 

_ history than Poland. The country was re- 
nowned in medieval times as the sole champion of 
Christendom against the Turks. It has been dis- 
membered again and again. It has won and lost 
and won again its independence. Its people have 
been repeatedly persecuted and exiled. Its cities 
have been depopulated and burned and its fields 
have been ravaged, root and branch. But at no 
time has the national aspiration for a free church 
and a free state been extinguished. The nation 
has once more been guaranteed national integrity, 
but so far this guarantee has hardly gone beyond 
the name, for the country, swept over and over by 
the grim monster of war, has little left of its 
original productivity. Ugly trenches circle the land 
from center to circumference, rusty barbed-wire 
fences sprawl everywhere. Exiled families strag- 
gling back from Russia find heaps of charred tim- 
bers and stones where. their prosperous villages 
once stood. They see the toil of a lifetime buried 
beneath the ravage of battle. It requires patience 
and diligence of a high order to undertake a restora- 
tion of the former prosperity. 

But of all its problems the one that distresses 
Poland most is the problem of how to feed its chil- 
dren, those innocent sufferers, until the harvest is 
gathered. Three cents will provide a child with 
fresh milk for two days. Five cents will give bread 
to a refugee family for one day. Three dollars 
will give a child fresh milk for six months. Ameri- 
can money has extensive purchasing power in Po- 
land, and along with American influence is eagerly 
awaited to restore that stricken and perishing 
country. The demands on the generosity of Amer- 
ica are many. But here is one where the need is ° 
insistent and immediate; surely the children shall 
not be allowed to hold out their hands in vain. 
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The Event of the Week 


An Issue Before the American Conscience 


RESIDENT HARDING’S PLEA for subsidies to 
Pp enable the American merchant marine to survive 

and to grow met with an amount of indifference 
in Congress last week which augurs ill for the success 
of the legislation recommended by the Executive, if it 
does not reveal a popular indifference to the principle 
of American commerce borne in American bottoms. 
And the way that, foul, birds have of coming home to 
roost was illustrated by the active hostility of legisla- 
tors to the subsidy bill because of an issue involving 
governmental honesty that underlay the discussion. 
That issue was raised, inappropriately enough, some 
weeks ago, by a brewer, Mr. Busch, who in a letter to 
Chairman Lasker of the Shipping Board pointed out 
that the United States, while enforcing the prohibi- 
tion amendment at home, was the most extensive “boot- 
legger” of them all on the high seas. Mr. Busch wanted 
to know under what law the Government was em- 
powered to sell liquor on the merchant marine while 
it prohibited its sale and manufacture within the ter- 
ritory of the United States. The pertinence of Mr. 
Busch’s inquiry was emphasized soon after it had been 
made by the announcement from Washington that the 
State Department had approached Great Britain on 
the question of permitting this government some meas- 
ure of supervision of liquor borne on British vessels 
in American waters. 

It was Chairman Lasker who threw a monkey-wrench 
into the ship subsidy works by a remarkable reply, 
intended to crush Mr. Busch. Mr. Lasker, with the 
evident purpose of. making the crushing complete, 
pointed out Mr. Busch’s German origin and his former 
associations with, and his admiration for, the ex- 
Kaiser, Cleared of its persifiage, Mr. Lasker’s argu- 
ment was, in effect, that foreign passenger-ships plying 
between Europe and America were selling liquor freely, 
and that it behooved the United States, if it hoped to 
compete with its foreign rivals, to do likewise or shut 
up shop. The selling of liquor on American ships in 
the ocean trade, Chairman Lasker pointed out, “might 
be the very determining factor in the life or death of 
the American merchant marine.” Mr. Lasker’s plea 
of expediency as the compelling motive in the viola- 
tion of a basic law of the country—and not by indi- 
viduals, but by the enforcing power of all Federal 
laws, the United States Government—evoked an out- 
cry from all quarters, whether dripping “wet” or bone 
“dry.” The question directed at the head of the Ship- 
ping Board and at the Government behind him was, 
“Can Uncle Sam be a Mr. Hyde on land and a Dr. Jekyl 
on the high seas?” 

The question came as a welcome revelation of the 
essential honesty that underlies American institutions. 
Taking advantage of the natural reaction of the Ameri- 
can conscience to the double réle played by the enfore- 
ing power in a matter involving the integrity of our 
institutions, the “wets” launched a campaign of ridi- 
cule against the amendment and the Volstead Act 
themselves. If the United States could violate the 
Constitution, and the statute making it effective, by 
“tending bar” at sea, why could not individuals “tend 
bar” on land? Wherein lay the difference between a 
government that violated a law which it was pledged 
to enforce with all the powers at its command, and 
an individual who had not approved of the law in his 
individual capacity, violating it with equal impunity ? 
And with what moral force could the Government pro- 
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ceed against violators of the law when it was itself 
violating it? Put forth for strategic reasons though 
it was, the question sped home to millions of Americans. 

Chairman Lasker’s astonishing admission had the 
immediate effect of injecting a new brand of “politics” 
into the issue involving the life or death of the institu- 
tion which the American people had built at the cost 
of billions as a war measure, and the perpetuation 
and development of which, after the war, they hoped 
would restore the American flag to the seven seas. 
When the President recommended legislation subsi- 
dizing American ships to Congress, and emphasized 
the intensity of his purposes with intimations of a 
special session if the recommended legislation Were 
not passed at the present sitting, both “wets” and ; 
“drys,” but for widely divergent purposes, came 
promptly forward with hampering amendments. In 
the furor of the moment the main issue—the question 
whether the American people would support or aban- 
don the child of its high hopes—seemed well-nigh lost 
sight of. Legislation of the maintenance or withdrawal 
of the flag from the seven seas was merged into vague- 
ness in the new issue, whether the American Govern- 
ment would sell liquor at sea and prosecute those who 
sell it on land. 

While maintaining a guarded silence on the ques- 
tion of morals raised by Mr. Busch,—whether sincerely 
or not,—the Administration let it be known that it 
did not intend to permit the question of ship subsidies 
to lapse. After it had become apparent that Congress 
had decided not to bind up the questions of liquor- 
selling at sea indissolubly with the question of grant- 
ing or not granting subsidies to American ships, the 
President wrote to Mr. Mondell, the Republican leader 
in the House: “I confidently believe that if you and 
your associates will take the problem to the people 
at home, you will encounter a very favorable reaction _ 
on a patriotic interest which concerns all America, 
conspicuously to-day, and of greater consequence to 
our future.” The Executive further communicated 
that he regarded with satisfaction “having this meas- 
ure taken directly to their constituencies for such re- 
action as would enable them [the members of Con- 
gress] to translate the deliberate preference of the 
country into a national policy fixed by law”—it might 
be added, a national policy to which the greatest of 
maritime nations is definitely committed as the up- 
building power of the greatest merchant marine in 
history. 

But it was becoming apparent last week that many 
members of Congress were not convinced of the ac- 
curacy of the President’s judgment as to the intensity 
of the people’s desire to grant subsidies to American 
ships. There seemed to be a lurking suspicion among 
members of the national legislative body who are to 
appear before their respective constituencies this au- 
tumn, that the American people are not impressed 
with the wisdom of appropriating fresh millions at a 
time when economy is the watchword of Congress and 
has been so frequently emphasized by the Executive. 

Thus in the forthcoming campaign we shall have a 
question submitted to the American conscience. That. 
question is whether the Government has the moral right 
—whatever may be the legal aspects of the case—to 
violate the Constitution by selling liquor on its ships, 
and incidentally to confuse and obfuscate the entire 
problem of the maintenance of our merchant marine. 
The other is whether the American people are suffi- 
ciently alive to the necessity for the maintenance of 
our flag on the seven seas. By next November we 
shall know whether we are to have a “national policy. 
fixed by law” to promote our merchant marine. s.7. 
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The Minister and his Mental Processes” 
Baiting up the Mind is not Thinking 


E USED TO HAVE the term “the learned 
\ x / ministry.” I think very few of us would care 
to have that emphasized to-day; but we do 


believe in a thoughtful ministry, and it seems to me 


at this particular time that thoughtfulness, the habit 
of using one’s mind, not occasionally, not with the 
purpose of “getting up a sermon,” as we say, but as our 
chief business—the business of thinking, is one which 
we need to emphasize. Marcus Aurelius said, “It is 
possible to live nobly even in a palace.” It was pos- 
sible, but not easy. 1 am one of those who still believe 
that it is possible to think candidly on religious sub- 
jects even in a minister’s study, but it is not easy; and 
the minister’s study is not the place to which people 
in these days are looking with the most eagerness and 
the most satisfaction for that kind of thinking which 
is to guide them amid the mazes of life. 

And it is our business, if we can, to re-establish that 
confidence, not in the way of boastful assertion, but 
by ourselves looking upon thought as our great delight 
and our great work. “His delight is in the law of the 
Lord, and in His law doth he meditate day and night.” 
It was not the study of this or that occasional thing, 
put that habit of fruitful meditation, the human mind 
brought habitually into contact with great reality at 
the point where it will accomplish something. In his 
preface to his commentaries on Littleton, Coke makes 
two great assertions in regard to the student of law. 
He says to the young students: “Do not simply study 
law. Talk about it to your fellow-students.” Then 
he sums it up in a maxim: “For conversation is the 
life of study.” He then goes on to say, after the stu- 
dent has read a chapter of his book let him put down 
the book and think about it, “for meditation is the life 
of reading.” Now, if that is true for a student of law, 
as to conversation and meditation, it is certainly 
equally true for the student of religion, of the work 
that we have to do. We often hear it said that in 
these days we have no time for meditation. I go to an 
ordination Service, and one of the older ministers is 
apt to say in a chiding tone to the congregation: “Do 
not interrupt your minister at his study. Give him 
time for meditation.” 

I am often a little Chispilodh in “regard to that. If 
he were of a meditative turn of mind, it would take 
more than the visits of his congregation to disturb 
that habit. I am not a very great believer in the idea 
that one must shut himself up in a niore or less stuffy 
room and sit down at his desk, in order to meditate. 
I see no particular reason for looking on meditation 
as a sedentary job. I see no reason why he cannot 
meditate to just as good advantage in making his 
parish calls; because there is some time between calls, 
and sometimes time for meditation between the re- 
marks after you have reached your parishioner’s house. 
Meditation may be carried on to good effect! ‘In re- 
gard to meditation, the chief thing is to do it, and to 
be able to do it between-times. Call to mind the old 
phrase which many fundamentalists and others worry 
about a good deal, the meaning of the “time and times 
and half a time?” The minister may not have a time 
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or times, but he usually, in the midst of his busiest 
and most conscientious day, may have a half a time 
for thinking; and if he uses those half-times in playing 
truant from some of his external duties, perhaps he 
will be all the better as a minister. 

I do not know that at the present time, looked at 
from the standpoint of supply and demand, there is 
as great a conscious demand for a thoughtful ministry - 
as one might think at the first; because thought is, 
after all, to us poor human beings an awkward test. 
And even if the minister find no awkwardness in the 
test, it is not certain that all his congregation have 
the same test. In fact, just at the present time there 
seems to be somewhat of an aversion to thought as 
such. Here are great questions to be solved. There 
are different ways of solving them. One way, the old- 
fashioned way, is to fight them out. Here are two 
sides—choose your side, then fight it out among your- 
selves. 

That is one way. Another way is a little longer, 
and that is to work it out without thought. In other 
words, to muddle through if you can. The other and 
the more painful way is to think it out,—painful to 
the unregenerate mind, but, after all, the way which 
we believe is possible sometimes for people to follow. 
The thing which strikes most people at the present 
time is how well-meaning people are, on the whole, 
and how unintelligent in the way of getting at the 
thing which they profess to seek. The popular frame 
of mind is something like this: “We do not know what 
to do, so let us all do it together.” And so there is a 
cult of the simultaneous, as if in some way or other 
we solve all our difficulty by some great burst of en- 
thusiasm. We all go together with one voice and no 
mind to speak of, and if we can agree’on doing some- 
thing, doing it at once and smiling while we do it, 
somehow we are keeping up our morale and all else 
will be added to us. Now that is good mechanism. 
It is the mechanism that with the smiling face is able 
to ignore unpleasant facts and keep going. 

Another thing which is a little discouraging to a 
person who has an ambition to think is that it seems 
a little dangerous to the safety of society to think 
beyond certain limits. In our neighboring city of 
Portland, if you go over there, you will notice, “Wel- 
come to automobilists to the city.” And then the sign 
beneath, “Go slow and see our city; go fast and see 
our jail!’ Now that is the way society always pro- 
tects itself from any thinking which seems to exceed 
the speed-limits. It is for the social order, for the 
things already established, for the things agreed upon, 
that a man is warned against any excessive intellec- 
tual exercise. Now thinking is not a gregarious exer- 
cise. The more gregarious you are, the less thought, 
pure thought, will mean to you. Some one has said 
that no one can be an independent thinker who has a 
great many cousins; and I think one notices that,— 
the way in which a multitude interferes with the 
thought of an individual, the way in which Cousin 
John’s thought or Cousin Susan’s thought tends to 
make your thinking seem superfluous and uncousinly. 

So in proportion to the extent of our fellowship, of . 
our regard for other people, comes the temptation to 
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forego that austere duty of thinking things out and 
thinking things through. To a minister it is particu- 
larly difficult, this getting away from the intrusion of 
other minds into the sanctity of his own intellect. We 
start with a sincere desire for truth. It is so easy to 


end with an equally sincere desire to be agreeable; 


and if you keep on that process long enough, by the 
time you reach middle age you probably do not know 
the difference. And then if in the midst of this exer- 
cise once a week you have to bring, as a seeker after 
truth, all your sheaves with you, and rejoice over the 
harvest, there comes another trial to your intellectual 
sincerity. You are expected, on important questions, 
to make up your mind.’ Now if you have very little 
mind to make up, you can make it up in the course of 
a week, and then you can make it up on another sub- 
« ject, suggested by another text, in another week. 

You often find a type of mind which I eall “the 
mouse-trap mind.” The mind is baited for any mouse- 
like idea that is coming around, and the moment the 
idea touches the trap, the trap comes to, and the idea 
is caught. That is the end of that idea. Then all you 
have to do is to bait the mind again for another idea 
that will come before the next Sunday, and you can 
always show the spoils of neatly dated ideas for as 
long as you wish to keep up the process. That is some- 
thing very different from what I mean by thinking,— 
not only searching after truth but honestly seeking to 
assimilate that truth so that it will be something alive 
and that your mind itself will be changed and enlarged. 
It is said of Lessing that he had one of those minds 
that are always in solution—a mind, in other words, 
that was never made up in that way, that never 
snapped at an idea and killed it, but that received 
from time to time, without prejudice, the facts, the 
thoughts, the questions of the day that came, and in- 
terpreted them in his own way. You take these lines 
of Tennyson: 


Yet I doubt not through the ages one increasing purpose runs, 
And the thoughts of men are widened with the process of the 
suns.” 


However that may be with mankind in general, and I 
believe that it is. true, it is the story of the living mind 
of a person to whom thinking is not something occa- 
sional, but something habitual. It is purposeful think- 
ing. And the minister’s thought is purposeful thought. 
But that does not mean that his purpose is unchanged. 
The purpose itself is increasing with each new thought 
that comes to him, Nothing is rejected, nothing is 
scorned, and yet nothing is received in such a mind 
without being challenged, without being wrought over 
into the substance of the mind itself. 

Now I know nothing more wonderful than the op- 
portunity of giving one’s life to such purposeful think- 
ing. But I know nothing more disappointing than the 
sight of a man who at the end of ten or twenty or thirty 
or forty years of thinking has not changed, radically 
and consciously, in many of his own purposes. That 
does not mean that he has given up the purposes of 
his youth; but it means that, starting with a narrow 
purpose and dealing honestly with the difficulties that 
lie in the way of it, the purpose itself undergoes a 
change. Not merely intellect; but will and emotion 
and admiration are changed and enlarged through the 
experiences of thought. 

Now a plea for the intellectual life of the ministry. 
I mean precisely the opposite of what is usually under- 
stood by intellectuality. Whenever I hear a person 
described as a person of great intellectuality, I am 
very much prejudiced against that person; and usually 
‘I find, when I meet the person, that I am wrong,— 
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that I ought not to have been prejudiced against the 
person, but against the person who praised him in 


those terms, because I find that the person of such 


prodigious intellectuality is hardly worthy of being 
condemned on that ground. The same thing is true 
in regard to a person who is praised as a person of 
great spirituality, which means usually that he is lack- 
ing in ordinary gumption. Now neither intellectuality 
nor spirituality really intimates this in that obvious 
way. What we want is the man who thinks, the man 
thinking to a purpose, the man thinking continuously, 
the man doubting the results of his own thought and 
trying again; not the being intellectual, but the using 
such intellect as the good God may have endowed him 
with. That is all that we ask. But in the use of the 
minister’s mind, I want to emphasize this evening just 
one thing, which it seems to me is helpful, and that is 
that forward thinking which will, let us say, make the 
round trip. 
_ What do I mean by making the round trip? I mean 
that thought is like a voyage. It is an outward voy- 
age and then it is the return voyage. When the Is- 
raelites went down to the shores of the Mediterranean 
and looked at those ships which King Hiram and King 
Solomon had sent off to unknown regions, they were 
delighted when they saw them bringing up the pre- 
cious cargo on the shore—gold, silver, and peacocks 
and apes and ivory. They had gone on the far voyage 
and they had come back. Now, a good many of those 
ships never came back. They went where the apes 
and the peacocks were, but were wrecked on that voy- 
age and never returned. It is only those who return 
that really count. 
What is it that makes any thinking worth while? It 
is the going to some far country and getting some- 
thing there and then coming back. Thinking is the 
voyage from the concrete away back to the beginning 
of things and then coming back again where we are, 
to the concrete realities with which ordinary people 
are dealing, with the added results of the voyage it- 
self. Now the difficulty with a great many thinkers 
is that they think themselves away from common life 
and common thought. But they get lost. They never 
return. They are lost voyagers. Mrs. Browning de- 
scribes a person of high intelligence when she said, 
“He had been unmade from a common man, but not 
made over into an uncommon man.” That is the con- 
dition of those unfortunate persons who are described 
as persons of excessive intellectuality. They have 
been unmade from the common man—and that is for 
the good. But they have not been made over into the 
uncommon man. And so the common man does not 
recognize that they are dealing with the real world in 
which he is living. Take those two words, ‘one in com- 
mon use and the other word used only by philosophers 
or those who follow them—the words “concrete” and 
“discrete,” “discrete” used in the philosophical sense. 

Now the ordinary man is living among concrete 
realities. He does not know just how this world came 
into being, where it is going, nor its ultimate end. But 
he does know that certain things exist, which he likes 
to call the now and the here. And he imagines that 
he is living in the now and the here—although he is 
not, because by the time he is able to formulate that 
statement, it is no longer here or now, or rather it is 
another now and another here that has come into 
being! By “duty” he means hig duty to the people he 
knows. By “religion” he means his loyalty to that 
conception of God and of life that he has been taught. 
By “patriotism” he means the love of the country to 
which he belongs. 

(To be continued) 


What is the voyage of thought? 
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A Storied Island Rich in Historical Allusion 


Mount Desert, Land of Unrivaled Scenic Beauty 
THOMAS VAN NESS 
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sunset hour, I look out on a scene of surpassing 
loveliness. In the distance, with background of 
yellow light, stands forth Green Mountain in the town 
of Eden Bar Harbor. At this moment it is soft violet 
in color, changing while I watch to rose-tipped blue, 
then to purple, growing darker, deeper, until it is 
finally black. Nearer, and on this side of Frenchman’s 
Bay, woods and fields of various shades of green come 
close down to the water’s edge of Prospect Harbor— 
our little bit of the Atlantic Ocean which creeps inward 
some half a mile and affords sure refuge for the lobster- 
boats and fishing-crafts belonging to the hardy fisher- 
men whose homes are in the village near by. The sur- 
- face of the harbor is suffused with brilliant color, and 
now, in the very midst of this color, a boat with white 
sails set glides by like some ethereal thing mystical 
and silent. 

Beautiful as it all is; it is net the scene, but the 
delicious invigorating air that comes in through the 
open windows, that impresses me the most, makes me 
grateful to think I am here, calls forth inwardly a 
prayer of thanks. Where on the Atlantic coast can one 
fine such air in sultry, humid August? Where away 
from this region can one take joy in wind from what- 
ever quarter it blows? It is the climate, the stimula- 
tion given by sea and mountain, and pine woods, that 
brings energy—trefreshes the whole being, makes this 
country a Mecca for discriminating persons who long 
for peace and quiet and restoration. 

It has always been so; at least it has been so as far 
back as we can go in knowledge of the Eastern Maine 
coast. The Jesuits tell us how the Indians sought this 
section for climatic reasons as well as for the food 
of the waters; and the French made early settlements 
in this vicinity “because of the beauty, convenience, 
and security of the Bay,’ the name of which to-day 
immortalizes their memory. That reminds me that 
I ought to have said Cadillac Mountain instead of 
Green Mountain, for at preSent a laudable attempt is 
being made to do justice to the early French explorers 
and settlers by naming important points after them. 
“Gee!” said a Minneapolis boy staying at Bar Harbor 
and hearing that the name of Green Mountain had 
been changed to Cadillac. “Why didn’t they call it 
Buick?” Cadillac it was who in 1692 drew up his 
Mémoire describing the Northern New England coast. 

- “From Mapais [now called Machias] to Monts Deserts 
it is twenty leagues. This is an island twelve leagues 
in circumference and very high and mountainous: the 
harbor of Monts Deserts is very good and beautiful.” 
Champlain, however, some eighty years earlier, in fact 
before the coming of the English to Massachusetts, dis- 
covered the island of Mount Desert. He was in the 
service of Sieur de Monts, a Huguenot gentleman and 
soldier commissioned by Henry IV, who had settled 
in 1604 at the western entrance to the Bay of Fundy. 
This de Monts really was a gentleman in very fact as 
well as in name, and he too is immortalized in the new 
nomenclature of Bar Harbor, as witness the name of 
the celebrated spring, “Sieur de Monts,” at the north- 
ern gateway of Lafayette National Park. 

It would require a greater stretch of the imagination 
than I possess to identify the friend of Washington 
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G omer HERE, at my dining-room table at this 


with Bar Harbor, but an enterprising editor has suc- 
ceeded in doing it somewhat in this wise: 


Marie de Cadillac, grand-daughter of the famous Cadillac, 
and her husband, French refugees at the beginning of 
the Reign of Terror, brought letters from Lafayette to the 
General Court of Massachusetts petitioning that honorable 
body to grant to said Marie, on grounds of sentiment 
(gratitude for Lafayette’s assistance in the Revolutionary 
War), the island of Mount Desert. The General Court, 
in deference to the expressed wish of Lafayette, did grant 
and give to said Marie de Cadillac the eastern half of the 
island, where Bar Harbor, Seal and North Hast settlements 
are to-day. 


Certain it is that the United States Government 
obtains its present title to its national park through 
deeds running back to this Marie de Cadillac and to 
John Bernard, Royalist, of Boston. 

Bar Harbor people rejoice (and well they may) at 
this setting aside of certain wild lands and Cadillac 
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ROCK STEPS ON THD EMERY PATH 


Mountain as a national park. All told, there are some 
eight miles of territory thus set apart—territory called 
in the grandiloquent language of the pamphlet issued 
by the Interior Department at Washington, “A Wild- 
life Sanctuary.” 

Like the monasteries in the Middle Ages [so this pam- 
phlet words its description], that sheltered all too frag- 
mentarily the literature and learning of the classic period, 
so our national parks are a means of incalculable value for 
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preserving in this destructive time the wealth of forms and 
species we have inherited from the past. Land and sea, 
woodland, lake, and mountain, all are represented in La- 
fayette Park. ... Floras meet and overlap, land climate 
meets sea climate, and the territory lies directly in the 
migration route of birds, exhibiting at its fullest the Aca- 
dian forest made famous by Evangeline. 


Let us take not a Cadillac nor a Buick machine, but 
trust to our own good legs for locomotion, and proceed 
from the town of Bar Harbor out to the park entrance 
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admirable and altogether-to-be-praised Jesup Free 
Library, the brick Y. W. C. A. home, next the library, 
the Catholic church, corner Ledgelawn Avenue, down 
which are the picturesque vine-covered Unitarian meet- 
ing-house, the St. Sauveur Hotel and the Malvern; still 
on, and climbing upward to the left, we reach a spot 
which, if we have eyes for the beautiful, and historic 
sense, transports us back to the Athenian Acropolis, to 
the best of Attic views. I refer to the view from the 


THE BUILDING OF ARTS 


and then by one of the numerous newly cut paths up to 
a sufficient height in the woods where an open space 
will afford us a magnificent view of sea and surround- 
ing country. Does even San Francisco afford greater 
contrast between Chinatown and the Sutro Heights 
than is afforded between lower Bar Harbor and the 
Sieur de Monts Spring road and beyond? 

Starting at the Maine Central wharf and coming 
along the main street, we pass by mean and unattrac- 
tive wooden kiosks, half-canvas shanties, peanut- 
venders’ stands, temperance-drink saloons, and cheap 
restaurants, until the cross street which leads to the 
beautiful stone post-office is passed; then the buildings 
become miscellaneous. A one-story retail establish- 
ment exhibiting Turkish or Japanese finery with all 
sorts of odds and ends in the way of curios hobnobs 
with an excellent bank building of Colonial design, 
vis-a-vis to a staring plate-glass window back of which 
are fascinating costumes @ la mode, the sign telling of 
the most fashionable firm on Fifth Avenue. Candy 
shops, Indian shell jewelry and basket shops, tumble- 
down buildings, new buildings, four-story brick hideous 
in architecture, two-story stucco, burned-over lots, 
Tuins of temporary stores, pottery, china, scarfs, vege- 
tables, ready-made clothing, all to be had if one has 
the price, which is usually a very high price, judged 
from the Boston standard, especially when it comes to 
fruits and meats. Mount Desert Avenue, running at 
right angles from Main Street, will take us by the stone 
Congregational church, The Y. M. C. A. building, the 


front of the Building of Arts, a building in itself 
worthy of admiration. This Building of Arts is in the 
plainer Ionic Greek style. The proportions are correct, 
the setting altogether what it should be. In front, the 
long greensward; across the road, the fine turf, the 
short grass of the extensive golf grounds, and then still 
beyond, the thick woods and bold summit of Cadillac 
Mountain. The tourist can stand and survey the scene 
for a long time, for nowhere in America will he find 
a more satisfying one, if he care for the classic, for the 
natural, touched and enlightened by man’s intelligence 
and creative labor. 

Down from the Kebo Valley golf-course we descend 
by a devious path and reach at last what is called the 
northern gateway to Lafayette Park. It is an attrac 
tive entrance, with its round-top. stucco canopy over 
the Sieur de Monts Spring, its well-kept lawn, its basin 
of cold clear water where the thirsty walker can re- 
fresh himself before taking one of the close-by trails 
leading into the tangled underbrush and woods. It 
is not a hard mount; obstacles have been minimized, 
the main trail is well defined, and by not too great 
exértion one soon reaches a high level where he can 
look out and see the rugged coast, the Porcupine 
Islands, the harbor running well into the land, the 
distant northern hills, the far-flung Atlantic, and even 
the white foam of the breakers as the tide brings in the 
trembling sea to beat with a roar against the great 
black ironbound rocks. 

The advertisements of most resorts are written in » 
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swollen, exaggerated phrases; but when the author of 
one such prospectus says, “Many who have traveled 
widely have remarked that Bar Harbor is absolutely 
unique in this: that it has the mountains and sea in 
wonderful combination,” he comes near telling the 

sober truth. The fjords of Norway do not give such 
Diaricd pictures; possibly Biarritz, with its view of the 
Bay of Biscay, the rugged Spanish coast, and the hills 
and peaks of the Pyrenees, comes nearer duplicating 
_ the Bar Harbor section than any other unless it be 
’ the Mount Tamalpais region across from San Francisco. 

Prospect Harbor, West Gouldsboro, and Sullivan, on 
this eastern shore of Frenchman’s Bay, present another 
side of summer life from that to be observed on Mount 
Desert. It is simpler, and more wholesome. A quarter 
of a century ago it was indeed primitive. I remember 

a huge 
affair it seemed. The natives gathered around to in- 
spect it. Now, in each of these villages there are a 
dozen machines. The farmers along the road possess 
them; in fact, they have grown so common that even 
the horses—the few remaining—pay no attention as a 
high-powered car goes whizzing by. <A quarter of a 
century ago, did I say? In even a less time have the 
changes come. The rural free delivery; the clanging 
bell of the telephone; the state macadamized highways 
in place of the old dirt roads; the moving-picture 
shows; the Boston daily papers; the city picnickers; 
and the country picnickers on Sunday afternoons; last, 
and yet -most important for the housekeeper, the 
grocer’s delivery wagon and the meat and fish carts. 
In spite of these evidences of advancement, if they may 
truly be called so (and one wonders whether they may 
be truly called so when he sees a farmer’s boy with 
open mouth and staring eyes absorbed in the inane 
comie supplement to a metropolitan paper, or witnesses 
the attempt at “style” of certain of the country girls), 
the villagers, on the whole, still preserve their gentle 
manners, still speak in low voice and go about their 
own business, still retain their fine self-respect and 
sense of. democratic neighborliness. Here we have 

_ Americanism as we have it nowhere else in the United 
States. I say that deliberately, knowing in a fairly 
intimate manner by personal visit or residence in every 
part of our Union. To begin with, the natives in this 
section are of pure stock. There are no foreigners. 
One seldom if ever comes across a man of Italian, Ger- 
man, or Irish parentage. There are no Negroes, no 
Chinese, no Russian or Polish Jews. The names are 
English names,—Tracy, Moore, Cole, etc.; the genea- 
logical chart takes us back to General Knox and the 
soldiers of the Revolutionary Army who, by reason of 
land grants from the Continental Congress, settled in 
and about here. 

It is different on Mount Desert. The houses of the 
rich are not always occupied by Anglo-Yankees, and 
surely at the hotels one will meet people from every 

‘part of the globe. “Hight dollars a day and up,” espe- 
cially up, does not keep out of the choicest hostelry the 
undesirables. Like shrinking fawns, the Exclusives 
slink farther and farther away from the common gaze. 
One has to know his Bar Harbor well to know where, 
hidden in woods or far from the roadway, are the finest 
and most expensive houses. They are there, as ele- 
gantly furnished and in as good taste as anything or 
any place in the aristocratic sections of our largest 
cities. Entering into the charmed circle, one finds, too, 
that the summer is not spent in idle dissipation. Musi- 
cal clubs, literary clubs, philanthropic societies, are 
centers for real work, sincere study. Sometimes, to 
one’s surprise, there will be gathered, under the aus- 
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pices of one of these organizations, some of the leading 
personalities in education, in the church, in literature, 
—men and women whose names are known from one 
end of our land to the other. , 

Chureh life, church activities have suffered from the 
invasion of the city boarder. He, and she too, comes 
to the country or seaside, so he says, so she echoes, to 
escape the trammels of town, which of course means, 
so far as Sunday is concerned, lolling about on the 
porch, reading pages of shopping advertisements, base- 
ball news, or social gossip in the newspapers; taking 
a spin in the auto; or even, if well enough off, trying a 
hand at golf in the afternoon. The clanging church 
bell is unheard, the call of prayer unheeded. The 
villager who comes into possession of a car is likely 
to follow the example of the city guest. He too goes 
out for a spin in his Ford, and bundles in wife and 
children as well. Visiting some far-off friend, he keeps 
that friend and family from going to church, so the 
cirele of indulgence widens and grows broader. I like 
to think this is all a passing phase; certainly it is true 
that the city person is much benefited physically by 
coming to these shores and by living the wholesome 
active life made possible by the stimulating climate 
and the simple conditions. He owes something in re- 
turn to the people who have made it easy for him to 
enjoy so much. Does he realize it? As I walk over 
my own place and with shortened breath and perspiring 
brow come back to my cool, comfortable screened-in 
poreh to rest after a little exertion in trying to cut 
down dead trees and clear out unnecessary bushes or 
pick up stones and gouge out boulders in the hayfield, I 
say to myself, What must this place have been a hun- 
dred years ago, when this house I now call mine was 
erected? Nothing other than a dense forest standing 
on more or less swampy ground; nothing other than a 
field of boulders and rocks, untilled, undrained, unin- 
viting. Day by day my predecessors worked, back- 
breaking work it was too. Gradually they cleared out 
the underbrush, cut down the trees, tilled the land 
after they had drained it, dug the wells into which 
flowed clear spring water, planted the apple-trees and 
the cherry-trees in the orchard and these big willows 
that now give me such grateful shade, and above all, 
gathered together—oh, the industry of it!—the thou- 
sands and thousands of stones, building with them 
fences and foundations, then afterward heaped up here 
and there the piles of rocks scattered through the 
upper fields, now overgrown with vegetation, with rasp- 
berry-bushes and wild roses, like beautiful ancient 
cairns to mark their memory. 

In China, oyer such heaps or graves in the fields 
the spirits of departed ancestors are supposed to pre- 
side. May it not be so here? Perhaps the spirit ani- 
mating those humble, honest settlers of Yankee-English 
stock—worthy equals to French explorers—still sur- 
vives; still hovers around and about these stone heaps, 
claiming from us ee and recognition. If so, I 
willingly accord mine. If I acknowledge my indebtedness 
to those gone before. Standing before one of these 
eairns, as the roses fiush the are rocks with beauty, 
I testify to the worth of those early Americans, and 
I say, “Such as these dignify labor, teach the lesson 
of democracy, exemplify the value of the simple, sin- 
cere God-fearing -life.” 


That is a true and tremendous text in Scripture 
which says that “where there is no vision the people 
perish.” But it is equally true in practice. Here 
where there are no people ue visions perish— Gilbert 
K. Chesterton. 
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Nonsense about the Country 
And the Country Church 


J. N. PARDEE 


Part IT 


of this paper‘l bethought me of a drawer in my 

desk that had scarcely been opened in a dozen 
years—a drawer stuffed with pamphlets, reports of 
country life commissions, rural conferences, home mis- 
sion agencies, letters and manuscripts, written during 
the first decade of the twentieth century, when public 
interest in the country movement was at its height. 

Running my eye over the material, certain features 
of it struck me with some force. 1. In view of changes 
that have been going on, the most of it read like ancient 
history. 2. Much of it came from the urbanite’s point 
of view. The pessimism in it came from observers 
whose knowledge of country life was limited by vaca- 
tion periods and summer visiting, while the optimism 
came from men who knew the country life from the 
bottom up. 38. Many schemes for the “rural uplift” 
were presented. Some of them, quite elaborate, have 
been tried out with blare of trumpets, to end in failure. 

The diagnosis that fitted conditions of the first dec- 
ade will poorly fit the conditions of this present year, 
such new forces having come into operation. 

Relating to country churches, two ideas appeared to 
be dominant: 1. The decline of country churches. 
When they ever did have a footing and much vitality, 
it was due largely to decline in population, sectarian 
overchurching, and poverty of farming communities, 
which meant inadequate support of country parsons. 

The main remedy proposed was social service. The 
churches must appeal to the people more on their social 
side. The meeting-houses must become social centers, 
even “institutional.” Ministers must be specially 
trained for country pastorates and become leaders in 
civic affairs, education, amusements, and teachers of 
better farming, as well as preachers of spiritual veri- 
ties. Much that is issuing from the press to-day is a 
repetition, a survival of material that has lost much of 
its application. 

Owing to economic improvements noted in my last ar- 
ticle, in increased facilities in transportation, in closer 
touch between city and country, in widening of the 
vision by great world-movements, the country churches 
have been moving upward. Country ministers have 
risen in public estimation, and many measures for 
their “support and maintenance,” as the fathers ex- 
pressed it, have been put into operation. The home 
mission boards of different denominations have got 
together, and federations of churches are doing notable 
work. Sectarianism has been dying out while denomi- 
nationalism has become co-operative in no small 
measure. 

What, then, is the matter with country churches 
that do not present a vigorous or inspiring front? Let 
me say that no small numbers of our country churches 
are ably manned—or womaned. In the eyes of the 
city-bred the country minister may be at a discount 
for the simple reason that he is a country minister. 
One city parishioner I know about objected to his min- 
ister exchanging with a country pastor. He thought 
he had no right to exchange with a man who received 
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a smaller salary than he did. But when he heard the 
sermon from the country pastor he changed his opinion. 
Competent judges agree that the country minister 
is the peer of the city minister. As half the churches 
of the land are in the country, half the graduates of 
training-schools must go to the country or be without 
a church. The city may get the most brilliant and 
the most promising, but does not always get the 
most scholarly, devout, all-round, and common-sense 
men, nor always the best preachers. I have heard 
much preaching in the country, from the backwoods 
of Maine to the prairies of Iowa, and I have yet to 
hear a really poor sermon. When it comes to pastoral 
work, nothing can be more effective than the accom- 
plishments of many country pastors I have known. 

The one unexplained, and as yet unexplainable, 
problem of the country churches is the finding of minis- 
ters—ministers adequately equipped with broad learn- 
ing, personal force, sound common sense, healthy 
stamina, and the spirit of the Christian disciple. 

In many places the community is still overchurched. 
making the salaries of sectarian ministers inadequate, 
but there are innumerable pastorless churches, the 
country over, where resources are good. The crying 
need of the country is still for men and women in 
whom dwells the spirit of the consecrated missionary. 

I fear that we frighten good men away by talk about 
small salaries and the poverty of parishioners. As a 
matter of fact, the reason for small salaries lies less 
in the poverty of the countryside than in the rural 
point of view. The farming class can hardly under- 
stand the difference between the minister’s budget and 
its own. So much of its own living comes off the farm, 
that it knows little of the cost to a family that has to 
buy all it consumes. 

When I was in Laconia, N.H., with a family of four, 
my household expenses amounted to $800 a year, my 
salary, $1,200. On the farm, with a family of twelve 
to feed, corresponding expenses were less than $400. 
Keeping a dozen head of cattle, three horses, and a 
hired man or two, and buying all my grain, $1,200 paid 
all my bills, including taxes and interest. I can there- 
fore appreciate the viewpoint of the well-to-do farmer 
who said some years before the war: “Five hundred 
dollars is enough for the minister. It is more than 
most of the farmers handle.” 

On the other hand, I know one young minister who 
had his salary raised by showing the committee his 
expense account. In the best of times the farmer 
makes the money he\lays away, on small margins and 
penurious savings. But none of them mean to let the 
minister suffer for the necessities of life. Put your 
contract on the old-fashioned basis of “support and 
maintenance” and you can trust the country to give 
you what you need, with luxuries thrown in. 

As a matter of fact, I hear few complaints from 
country ministers who are really doing their work. 
The most of them do live well, support their families © 
up to the country standard, educate their children, and 
come out at the end with a good balance sheet. 
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One of the handicaps of many country churches is 
the lack of business management. The countryman 
drives close bargains. While as shrewd as any one in 
a trade, he is not, in any large sense, a business man. 
He lacks the vision and the daring of the large busi- 
ness man. He is not much of an advertiser. He has 
Ja horror of debt. If times are hard, instead of branch- 
ing out he is more likely to discharge the hired man 
and hire a boy, or do what he can with his own hands 
and let the rest go. And under the conditions that 
control his industry this is usually sound common 
sense. And he is inclined to apply this method to the 
church, where it is not common sense. Furthermore, 
he is inclined to be jealous of his prerogatives as a 
manager of church affairs and is reluctant to have the 
minister take a hand in the financial management. 
Consequently, in many of our older New England so- 
cieties, the minister does not become a member of the 
legal organization nor attend parish meetings, a mis- 
take that sometimes proves fatal. 

In some churches the personal equation bulks large. 
The “one man” or the “one family” church is not yet 
extinct in’ the country. And the campaign for mem- 
bership is apt to run up against the feeling expressed 
by the Sunday-school boy who did not want to go to 
heaven, “Not with that bunch.” 

These cases, however, are becoming more and more 
the exception. As the old die off, new blood is com- 
ing in, with a wider vision and a more democratic 
attitude. 

There is noticeable, especially since the Great War, 
a falling off in church attendance, especially of young 
men and women. As material conditions improve, in- 
tellectual and spiritual interests appear to suffer de- 
cline, and personal loyalty to institutions appears to 
be supplanted by personal pleasures. While contribu- 
tions are more generous, personal presence is thought 
less of. The Grange feels it as seriously as the church. 
A recent annual report of one Grange with a member- 
ship of 150 showed an average attendance of forty. A 
civie club with a membership of seventy-five attracts 
twenty to forty to hear the best of speakers, with a 
luncheon to follow. But a church supper, a Grange 
feast, or a farmers’ club chicken-pie dinner, with an 
entertainment, a play, or a dance after it brings a 
large attendanée. 

Industrial conditions account for much of the ab- 
sence from church. Help is scarce, and farmers who 
keep much stock find it difficult to get away. But 
indifference appears to be the chief cause. Yet loyalty 
is not wholly a thing of the past. Let anything serious 
happen to the church, like a fire, and the country will 
raily as of old. 

What can the churches do? The social-service idea, 
appealing only to the people on their social side, will 
not work in small communities that have two or more 
churches. It divides the community into rival camps. 

. The strength of a church lies largely in an enrolled 
membership, and this inevitably draws a line between 
God’s people and the world’s people. Again, the com- 
munity consciousness has rapidly developed in the last 
few years, making the town the unit of the social 
life and the town hall the social center, leaving the 
churches, as social agencies, to one side. 

There are, however, many cases, particularly in the 
West, where only one church serves the whole com- 
munity, where the social-service idea has been devel- 
oped with great effectiveness. You may read their 
stories in some of the agricultural journals, especially 
in the Rural New Yorker. 

On the whole, I believe the development of the com- 
munity idea has been of distinct advantage to the 
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churches. It has led them to put more emphasis on 
their legitimate functions as teachers of religion and 
preachers of spiritual verities; it has been an antidote 
to a narrow sectarianism and has led to greater friend- 
liness and co-operation. When “the inhabitants,” as a 
whole, come to know each other, like each other, and 
work together on week-days, they feel friendly to each 
other on Sundays. 

The institutional church is a city affair. But the 
rural community has an important place for the social- 
service minister as a citizen. In fact, it calls loudly 
for him. If he can do things, if he is a natural leader 
and well equipped with general knowledge of the rural 
psychology and the rural technic and personal force, 
no field furnishes richer opportunities for usefulness 
than the untilled stretches of the open country and 
rural hamlets. 

Such men are born, not made, at least not made by 
theological seminaries. They must learn their lessons 
through the curriculum of the country life itself. It 
is a post-graduate course. 

Much nonsense has been written about training men 
for the rural ministry, as though the country churches, 
as churches, were different from urban churches. In 
the country the preacher addresses minds interested 
in the same deep problems of spiritual and ethical 
experiences. Perhaps he faces less culture, but he does 
not face less keen intelligence, less information of what 
is going on in the world, nor less appreciation of the 
preaching that takes hold on life. 

We say we do not like doctrinal preaching. What 
we mean is that we do not like preaching that leads 
us into the fogs of the old scholasticism. But the 
preacher who attempts to influence rural thought with- 
out a sound body of doctrine, a sane philosophy of the 
universe, from which to draw truth and inspiration, is 
doomed to failure in the country as well as elsewhere. 

What, then, do the churches need? The one thing 
needful is a revival of religion. The one thing the 
church stands for is religion. The human conscious- 
ness of relation to a Power greater than itself, from 
which come the issues of life, gave the church its 
being. Christian ethics came out of a fundamental 
faith in God—a God whose rule is the rule of law, and 
whose law is a law of love. The function of the church 
is worship. Where churches have held to this faith 
and this philosophy and performed this function with 
reverence and consecration, kindly social service has 
flowed as naturally as streams flow from springs in 
high places. 

What this revival shall be and how it can be brought 
about, is the serious problem we face, The rural mind 
is naturally rationalistic. It thinks out. It has be- 
come largely agnostic.. The teachings of modern science 
have penetrated the backwoods, and even the higher 


criticism is felt where it is not known by that name. 


The old writhings and shoutings have had their day 
and ceased to be. 

But where are the evangelists—evangelists equipped 
with sufficient learning, power of simple speech, knowl- 
edge of the working of human minds and human hearts, 
with the dynamic of a profound faith and a self- 
sacrificing love? What can we offer such men and 
women? A life of toil, of sacrifice, of heart-breaking 
discouragement at times, but also opportunities for 
service as great as those offered by any foreign mis- 
sion fields. 

Finally, the man or woman equipped with health, 
stamina, an open mind, common sense, and a conse- 
crated purpose will find the richest compensations 
almost anywhere among the towering hills and fertile 
valleys of rural America. I believe because I know. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Endorse with Reservations 


To the Editor of THm CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 

A statement entitled “Christendom for a Warless World” 
has been issued from the Yearly Meetings of the Friends at 
Philadelphia and addressed as “An Appeal” to Christian 
churches of all countries. Some of us, upon receiving this, 
may read it hastily, say, “How admirable in spirit!” then 
forget all about it. But we should treat this Appeal more 
seriously than that. ‘The Friends ask that it be noticed pub- 
licly and discussed, as they have at heart “a great forward 
movement throughout. Christendom for a warless world.” It 
will be fitting then, ‘and’ perhaps helpful, to examine it sym- 
pathetically but critically, and see how it may point the way 
to a united peace movement, and how, if necessary, its recom- 
mendations should be modified for that purpose. 

There can hardly be serious dissent from its opinion that 
this is “the most pressing reform of our time.” Nor from the 
ery that there is particular danger now from a tendency to 


excessive military preparedness, which would embrace eyen 
the educational and religious forces. This tendency, says 


the Appeal, is one of “two paths before us.” Yes, but what is 
the other? “The other,” it says, ‘“begins’—note that word— 
“with a complete rejection-of war and of all preparations for 
it, for any purpose and against any people.” Why “begins”? 
Some of us would rather think that it ends there. Absolute and 
immediate rejection of war and of military preparedness may 
be logically imperative for Quakers, but not otherwise. For 
most people except the Friends it would be simply an act of 
panic. It would be like the course of a green motorist who 
turns too sharply from a ditch and so comes to grief on the 
other side. Disarmament or limitation by mutual agreement 
is a practical scheme, but disarmament without such agree- 
ment would be an act of folly and conducive to war rather 
than peace. Let the Friends prefer that course if they must, 
but there is no hope for unity of effort of Christian churches 
except through a more moderate proposal. 

The Appeal would seem to imply that any form of mili- 
tary preparedness is a danger to peace. This cannot be gen- 
erally agreed to. How about the Swiss plan? If any declare 
it inereases the danger of war, the evidence is all to the 
contrary. 

As to “complete rejection of war... for any purpose and 
against people,” there are some who could not conscientiously 
or humanely commit themselves to that as an immediate course. 
There have been times during Armenian massacres when it 
seemed to some that it was our duty to rescue that people, 
even by war if that were necessary, from their murderers. 
For them to say now, “We absolutely reject war under any 
circumstances” would be inconsistent and dishonest. If Chris- 
tian churches are to unite against war, it must not be on so 
extreme a proposal. 

But how about the teachings of Jesus on this matter? The 
Appeal again and again and with great emphasis insists that 
these require “refusal to participate in war,” and that for that 
reason the Christian is bound never under any circumstances 
to have part in it. There will be question in some minds 
whether Jesus’ teachings have such a necessary implication. 
But in any case detailed rules of conduct are not eternal truths, 
but expressions of what will best promote human welfare, and 
as such are subject to change. If God Almighty had ever 
given mankind a complete code of ethics, it would need to be 
revised from time to time. And so as to any detailed rules 
of conduct that Jesus taught, they might be of temporary va- 
lidity, or require modification for another age. 

But it is otherwise with the great central principles or heart 
of His message, such as the brotherhood of mankind, meek- 
ness, and the ideal of peace on earth. These are the same 
yesterday, to-day, and forever, except that their meaning and 
validity increase with the years. So it is true, as the Appeal 
intimates, that ‘the message, the spirit, and the life and death 
of Jesus Christ’ ought to be the regulative principle for the 
Christian Church and foundation of world-peace. In Chris- 
tendom the strongest force for peace is the influence of the 
teachings and personality of Jesus. Great moral reforms must 
always, as it is urged, await ‘‘the development of a deep reli- 
gious convictior in the hearts of the people’; and such things 
as leagues and tribunals must be supported by the religious 
spirit of the people to be rightly effective. 

The Christian’s love of country is declared to be part of 
his love to God and his fellow-man. And as Christ taught the 
brotherhood of all mankind, so, it is said, his church ought to 
transcend national divisions, hatreds and prejudices. “In time 
of war as in time of peace, it must keep its eye single to God’s 
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commands” and distinguish “between what is Czesar’s and 
what is God’s.” So be it. And if in any wise we failed so to 
walk during the late war, let us take thought against falling 
into the same error if the occasion should once more arise. 

The path we ought to tread demands, it is said, “definite or- 
ganization for peace.” Christians, therefore, should support, 
as steps in the right direction, “treaties of arbitration and con- 
ciliation, limitation of armaments, international courts of jus- 
tice, a league or association of nations.’ True indeed. We 
want to be marching with the Friends in that matter as well as 
the great purpose and spirit of the peace movement. 

In short, the Appeal should be heartily endorsed, but with 
reseryations. Christian churches and people might find com- 
mon ground for a peace movement in the following principles: 

1. The peace must rest on justice, good-will, and an honest 
purpose, without which treaties and the like will be ineffective. 

2. But organizations through covenants and tribunals is 
necessary as proof of this spirit and agency to make it effective. 

5. Therefore the churches should support leagues, arbitration 
and armainent-limitation agreements, and similar measures 
of organization for peace. 

4. The churches should teach the love of all mankind and 
oppose any claims of a false patriotism that is in conflict 
with human brotherhood. 

5. The peace movement, to succeed, must be based on reli- 
gious conviction, which for Christians must be centered on 
Jesus and his teachings. 

All these are substantially principles of the Appeal. Wouid 
not Christians generally be willing to co-operate with the 
Friends on these terms, and the Friends to weleome them? 
Let us hope so; for we need a united movement for a warless 
world. JOSEPH Capy ALLEN, 

Wostrn, MAss. 


The Right to Work 


To the Editor of THe CuHrist1an REGISTER :— 


In whatever language the strike policy of the Government 
may be masked, its essence is, driving the strikers back to 
work by force. The policy is illogical, unlawful, futile, and 
extremely dangerous. All labor except a few willing strike- 
breakers will feel itself outlawed. Labor was promised a new 
status if it would work and fight loyally in the war. It did so. 
Is this the new status? 

Unless the strikers return to work they are to forfeit their 
positions without remuneration. Can any one imagine the 
Government compelling the mine or rail owners to forfeit their 
mines or roads without rich remuneration under any cireum- 
stances whatever? The injustice of the Government. to the 
strikers is self-evident. 

The Government tolerates the claim that the strikers are 
now striking against the United States, a view energetically 
exploited by the employers. Had the law endowed the Rail- 
road Labor Board with the autocratic power implied in that 
view, penalties would have been attached tg disregard of its 
decisions. None were. It is grotesque to assert that the 
strike is rebellion against the Government or the people. 

President Harding said to the governors, “Your state govern- 
ment and the federal government are jointly responsible for 
maintaining conditions under which free men, willing to work, 
may work in safety.” } 

Governor Cox of Massachusetts said to the sheriffs, mayors, 
and others, “In the highest interests of the whole citizenship 
of Massachusetts, I ask your co-operation in making secure 
to each individual his inalienable right to work.” 

The “right to work” is a sham unless all men can get work 
at all times. Men are “free” only when this condition per- 
manently prevails. The unemployment of large numbers is 
a nearly constant phenomenon in this country. Neither gov- 
ernment nor citizen will give them work. No right to demand 
it is recognized. Therefore they have no right to work. There- 
fore they are not free. 

The spurious right to work becomes sacred only in one cir- 


ccumstance. That is when the unemployed are needed as strike- 


breakers. Then the United States Army is ordered out to 
vindicate the solemn sanctity of their right to work, and to 
assert the stupendous holiness of their “freedom.” 

The irony of this farce is more than tragical. It threatens 
the existence of our nation. The only reason the army is called 
out to protect the right to work is that there is no right to 
work. Were there that right there would be no unemployed to 
seize the strikers’ places, and therefore no need of “protecting” 
them. Strikers and magnates would be on a par in the 
controversy. And if the Government intervened, it would do 
so to execute justice instead of to confirm and perpetuate 
injustice. Morrison I. Swirr. — 

Boston, Mass. 


— 
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Those Wonderful Young People 


‘Yo the Editor of THr CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— - 


It was our privilege to be at the Isles of Shoals during 
Young People’s Week, July 22-29, and to participate in the 
inspiration of what we regard as a remarkable gathering and 
onze of the most promising and significant events in the life 
of our denomination. Two hundred and sixty-five young people 
came from the east, and from the west, and from the north, 
and from the south, and sat down together in the kingdom 
of God. They came with all their radiance, enthusiasm, and 
faith. They met as strangers, not knowing one another’s names 


or faces, but under the common friendliness of youth and the 


‘fraternal, and recreational life of the week. 


common interests of fine young manhood and young woman- 
hood they quickly became one happy fraternity. Many of 
them were college students; others will soon enter college. 
They were the boys and girls of our Unitarian homes,—splendid 
representatives of the best we have to offer to the world. 
They came as delegates from the Young People’s Religious 
Unions; and in response to the aims of the Religious Union 
they gave full support to the devotional, intellectual, athletic, 
They filled the 
old stone church morning and evening; and we shall never 
forget how reverently and earnestly their leaders conducted 
those impressive services of prayer at opening and close of 
day. They attended the four daily lectures or talks, and that 
they were thoughtful and appreciative listeners we can bear 
witness from the many personal interviews which followed. 
In the legend of “Le Jongleur de Notre Dame” it is said that 
the Virgin performed her great miracle in response to the 
zealous offering of a program of tricks by a poor but devout 
juggler. The young people brought their fun, their games, their 
dancing, their acting, and lo! these were received and added 
to the glory of the week. 

It was their week. They planned it, made all the arrange- 
ments, and they did it so well that we are moved to say: Let 
us give these young people a chance for leadership in our 
churches. We need them, and they are fitted to serve,—titted, 
not alone because they have proved their ability to do a big 
thing well, but also- because they have faith, hope, and love, 
because they are unspotted from the world and can give our 
churches the glory of clean religious zeal and purpose. 

We went to Star Island under the compulsion of pleasant 


_ duty; we came away touched, stirred, and inspired, and with 
-the conviction that here in the lives of these youths is the 


by his parish but who cannot keep the church alive. 


key to the future of liberal religion. We came away with a 
new heart, and so out of gratitude we are eager to voice in 
this brief letter our great admiration for what those 265 young 
people did, and our thankfulness for what their spirit promises. 
Hitary G. RicHARDSON. 
FREDERICK R. GRIFFIN. 
Sypnry B. Snow. 


Need a Guiding Body 


To the Editor of THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 

An editorial in the May 25 issue of Tur Rucister, entitled 
“Ts This Right?” which I have just had an opportunity to read, 
has started two trains of thought. The financial problem of 
keeping a minister is a problem of no small magnitude. 
There is also the problem of the minister who is still loved 
I know 
of a church in one of the Middle Atlantic States where there is 
a man loved by all, but who has lived out his usefulness. Most 
of the members of the congregation know this, particularly 


-the working ‘members, but because they do not wish to hurt 


his feelings they are gradually letting the church lose ground. 

Is not a situation like this one to be considered by a central 
body, provided the church cannot alone assume the burden of 
an active assistant? In both examples are we not getting 
nearer to the point where we must have a central guiding 
body more on the order of the Episcopal organization? Why 
should one man, honored and beloved, stand in the way of the 
general progress of liberal faith? 

The second train of thought is this... Why not bind together 
by a definite organization the trustees of our churches and 
have them meet annually to consider the problems arising out 
of the work of “trusteeing”? Presumably the trustees of the 
church ministered to by the man you cite were aware of the 
situation, but were limited; and they are probably faced with 
many such problems. A section of the Laymen’s League where 
trustees might meet and consider matters of vital interest 
to a governing body ought to proye valuable. I consider that 
the exchange of ideas would be valuable. I pass this on as 
the thoughts of one interested in seeing a better church body 
throughout the country. K. C. WALKER. 

1421 Mapison Srrent, WASHINGTON, D.C, 
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WISDOM 


Drive thy business; let not thy business drive thee.— 
Franklin. 


The most benumbing thing to the intellect is rou- 
tine—Walter Bagehot. 


Kmotional Christianity is not safe without an intel- 
lectual background.—Canon EH. W. Barnes. 


Sweetest water flows over granite. Finest love 
comes out of the strongest men.—/. H. Jowett. 


There is no hell like that of a selfish heart, and there 
is no misfortune so great as that of not being able to 
make a sacrifice—Julia Ward Howe. 


From the infinity of Christian truth, of which I have 
spoken, it follows that our views of it must always be 
very imperfect and ought to be continually enlarged.— 
W. EL. Channing. 


Your intellectual rights to examine any theories 
which profess to deal with the Creator or with his 
methods of creation are not cancelled by Christian 
faith—_S. Parkes Cadman. 


Science is a first-rate piece of furniture for a man’s 
upper chamber, if he has common-sense on the ground 
floor. But if a man has not plenty of good common- 
sense, the more science he has the worse for his work.— 
O. W. Holmes. ; 


War in itself and for itself is the greatest crime in 
the world, and the glory of victory pursued for itself 
is a crime. This world is made for peace and for work 
in peace time. The first duty is to work for our people, 
not to fight—WMarshal Foch. 


If we are indeed here to perfect and complete our 
own natures, and grow larger, stronger and more sym- 
pathetic against some nobler career in the future, we 
had all best bestir ourselves to the utmost while we 
have time.—R. L. Stevenson. 


Character is the chief end of man and the sole guar- 
antee of decent society. However strange and errone- 
ous the actual manifestation, there is no question as 
to the reality and prevalence of the desire for the recoy- 
ery of spiritual power through the channels of reli- 
gion. Ralph Adams Cram. 


The necessity is not so much, however, that we say 
“God,” as that we make the word mean something 
worthy Him whom it symbolizes, and spiritually help- 
ful to him who uses it. It is a sublimely inspiring 
word if it is made to comprehend the sublimity of truth 
and the inspiration of love-—Joseph Henry Crooker. 


Immortality was ‘not only a theory with him, but 
an actual, vivid fact, so that he seemed constantly to 
feel about him the presence of those whom he had lost. 
In this he resembled the Swedenborgians, to whose 
doctrines he was favorable, without perhaps knowing 
much about them.—Gamaliel Bradford on “Joseph 
Jefferson.” 


Thank Heaven for the friends who have always 
known us! They may think us unreliable and young 
still; they may not understand that we have become 
busy and more or less important people to ourselves 
and to the world,—we are pretty sure to be without 
honor in our country—but they will never forget us 
and we belong to each other, and always shall.—/Sarah 
Orne Jewett. 
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Marks an Epoch 


THOMAS VAN NESS 


By John A. Ryan 
The Mac- 


Tur CHURCH AND LABOR. 
and Joseph Husslein. New York: 
millan Company. 

Every Protestant minister interested in 
economic and industrial problems ought 
to haye this book conveniently at hand, 
because, as the announcement tells us, it 
is an endeayor to present adequately and 
authoritatively the Catholic doctrine. 
Here, brought together, are the docu- 
ments on political, social, and industrial 
institutions and relations issued by popes, 
cardinals, bishops, and lesser authorities ; 
here is clearly set forth an interpretation 
of the positions taken by the Roman Cath- 
olic Chureh on the question of “a living 
wage,” “the reconciliation of capital and 
labor,” and the status of such organiza- 
tions as “the Knights of Labor’ and here, 
too, are the condemnations pronounced 
against what are called the “fallacies of 
socialism.” Because this book has the 
sanction of the Church, it can be taken as 
the basis for the policy which influential 
Catholies will try to put into practice; 
therefore it is, or ought to be, an essential 
part of the clergyman’s working library, 
and find its place on editorial tables. 

In turning to the table of contents we 
notice that Chapter I is entitled ‘The Two 
Great Precursors of Modern Christian 
Democracy.” Under subheads we are in- 
formed who these two foretellers were. 
Frédéric Ozanam, at one time professor 
at Lyons, France, and William Emanuel 
Von Ketteler, bishop (Germany). Then 
comes Chapter II with its treatment of 
the encyclical letters of Pope Leo XIII on 
“The Condition of Labor” and “Christian 
Democracy”; also three pronouncements 
of Pius X and three letters written by 
Benedict XV. For Americans, Chapter IIT 
will perhaps be most valuable. In it we 
have the admirable memorial presented 
by that prince of the Church, Cardinal 
Gibbons, to the Roman Pontiff on the 
Knights of Labor, and the pastoral letter 
of Cardinal O’Connell (Boston) on “The 
Laborer’s Rights.” Chapter IV gives the 
social reconstruction program issued by 
four American bishops, and Chapter V 
contains three papers by the two editors 
of the book. 

It takes time to digest a book of this 
kind. Even an interested reader will 
hardly take it up and read chapter after 
chapter as he would a novel; he will use 
it mainly as a book of reference, go to it 
now and again to get from it Catholic 
definitions, or explanations, as to a dic- 
tionary or to the Hneyclopedia Britannica. 
For that reason a review as a whole is 
most difficult. The chapters are of differ- 
ent merit; the style of the various writers 
is not the same. The clearness of state- 
ment to be found in the pastoral letter 
of the Archbishop of Westminster, Car- 
dinal Bourne, deserves high commenda- 
tion, though experienced workers in the 
field of economics, knowing the diversified 
racial elements that now mix together and 


are held together in federations and 
unions, may smile at the naive remedies 
suggested by the Cardinal. “In earnest 
prayer, in the frequentation of the Saera- 


ments, and in the example of a good 
Catholic life we place our chief confi- 
dence.” 


Naturally we turn to the chapter on 
“Social Reconstruction” as affording a 
glimpse of the program the Chureh au- 
thorities desire to put into practice, espe- 
cially so because this program of social 
reconstruction was drawn up by American 
bishops, and surely they ought to know 
the temper of our people and possess the 
necessary knowledge of customs and 
ideals in the United States. Our eye is 
immediately arrested by the phrase “After 
all, a living wage is not necessarily the 
full measure of justice. In a country 
as rich as ours there are few cases where 
the worker would be getting more than 
his right if he were paid something in 
excess of the ethical minimum. . The 
large demand for goods created and main- 
tained by high rates of wages and high 
purchasing power by the masses is the 
surest guarantee of a continuous opera- 
tion of industrial establishments. ... On 
grounds both of justice and economics we 
give support to all legitimate efforts made 
by labor to resist general wage reduc- 
tions.” 

Here, then, is the tone chord, the dis- 
tinct note struck by the bisheps,—high 
wages for the laboring man. Exeel- 
lent, we say to ourselves, but how about 
the numerous farmers who in a sense may 
be called capitalists, at least those who 
own their farms and agricultural imple- 
ments,—how about their welfare as prices 
for food preducts fall? How about the 
manufacturer who suddenly finds himself 
confronted by the competition of Japanese, 
German, and British goods? How about 
the clerk, the teacher, the small shop- 
keeper who finds his rent advancing month 
by month because buildings are costing so 
much more to erect, so much more to keep 
in repair? The bishops tell us that, first, 
“the several states should enact laws pro- 
viding for the establishment of wage rates 
that will be at least sufficient for the 
decent maintenance of a family”; second, 
the state should make comprehensive pro- 
vision for insurance against illness, in- 
validity, unemployment, and old age. So 
far as possible the insurance fund should 
be raised by a levy on industry, as is now 
done in the case of accidental compensa- 
tion; third, labor should receive greater 
representation in the industrial part of 
business management; fourth, vocational 
training should be made substantially uni- 
versal. The above gives a sufficient idea 
of the opinions set forth by the four 
bishops. The reader is advised to study 
with some care the arguments adyanced 
under each heading and the further elucida- 
tion of the Catholic position in reference 
to the abolition and control of monopolies 
and the imperative need to tax heavily 
incomes and excess profits. 

It may be pertinent just here for the 
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reviewer to call the reader’s attention to 
the fact that the bishops fail to tell us 
what they mean by “the state,’—‘the 
state” should do thus-and-so. There is 
no state in the sense of a great wise power 
able to control, devise, and change. The 
word, if it mean anything, must mean the 
legislative assembly, the sheriffs in coun- 
ties, the clerks and officers at the capitol, 
the governor for the time being, and his 
staff. Why should it be supposed that 
this miscellaneous body of men represent- 
ing all the people, some for and some 
against any policy or plan that can be de- 
vised, can do anything—manage railroads, 
educational establishments, or make “eom- 
prehensive provision for insurance” and 
“wisely regulate wages”—better and more 
intelligently than can those outside this 
group or administrative and- executive 
body called “the governing state”? 

We trust enough has been said in the 
above to show the earnest reader the im- 
portance of this pronunciamento of the 
Roman Catholic Church. Whether he 
agrees or does not agree with all that is 
put forth in this book on the labor prob- 
lem,—and what book can be written to-day 
on this all-important question upon which 
all men do agree?—one thing is sure: the 
book shows a brave attempt to do some- 
thing to alleviate human misery, to bring 
justice upon the earth, and to devise some 
fairer way to distribute the good things of 
life among the people—all the people. 
For that reason it ought to be hailed with 
satisfaction and given careful reading. 


A Romance of the Stage 


Tun BRACHGIRDLE. By Burris Jenkins. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 
‘Following his success with Princess 
Salome, published last winter, Dr. Jen- 
kins now makes another invasion of the 
field of historical fiction. This time he 
has written a romance of the England of 


_ William and Mary, choosing for its cen- 


tral ‘figure Anne Bracegirdle, one of the 
famous and most mysterious heroines of 
the British stage. In a narrative glow- 
ing with color and thronged with pictur- 
esque characters, among which appear not 
a few celebrated personages, the author 
weaves a fabric of many threads, in 
which events, some real and some fic- 
titious, follow one another in logical se- 
quence. There is much clashing of swords, 
not a little love-making, a succession of 
stirring incidents, in the genuine Dumas 
manner. A novel admirably fitted for 
summer reading. AL RA He 


Should Write a Sequel’ 


MiIpsuMMeER, By Katharine Adams, 
York: The Macmillan Company. 

Young readers will not only enjoy with 
Sven and Audrey Bradford of New York 
their actual experiences during a summer 
vacation on the coast of Sweden, but with 
them will get vivid glimpses into the cus- 
toms, traditions, and history of that coun- 
try. Nore, a fisherboy, adds a note of 
mystery to the tale. The end of the book 
leaves the characters facing a future so 
full of interest that the reader cannot 
but hope that in another volume Miss 
Adams may sometime tell us what life 
held in store for them all. 


New 
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Three Summer Love Tales 

A Livrir Leaven. By Katharine Grey. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 

MAN AND Marv. By Elinor Glyn. Philadel- 
phia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 

Love AND Drana. By Concordia Merrel. 
New York: Thomas Seltzer. 

With the lazy summer days comes a 
desire to indulge in light novels. Romance 
somehow seems to fit in with a hammock ; 
and a love story makes a fair substitute 
when the reality is absent. 

A Little Leaven is an American story, 
set in the mountains of Kentucky. It is 
without question propaganda,—the pic- 
tures of “before and after taking” are as 
different as any of those in the patent 
medicine books,—but the plot is highly 
entertaining and the local color is fresh 
and bright. Stanley Irving, a “fotch-on” 
man from “Below,” was prospecting on 
Piney. He knew it was rich in coal and 
timber, but he never dreamed of finding 
a voice of pure gold belonging to a bare- 
footed mountain girl. There was more 
than a voice to recommend Ailsie Stoward 
—a heart of gold went with it, loyalty to 
her friends, and a determination to con- 
quer difficulties whatever the cost to her- 
self. The book is an eloquent plea for 
teachers to go to that lost band of Ameri- 
cans who by reason of their isolation have 
only primitive ideas of how to work and 
play and pray. If Ailsie could spread her 
leaven over a community with such suc- 
cess, there should be plenty of other 
“quare” women willing to take up the 
challenge. 

Quite a number of years ago Elinor 
Glyn established her reputation as a 
writer of a certain sort of novel. Hither 
you do or you don’t read her books. 
Whereas Three Weeks made a great sen- 
sation, it seems unlikely that Man and 
Maid will receive more than the usual 
notice. It is a war story, set in Paris. 
Nicholas Thormonde, an Englishman, is 
living in an apartment furnished after the 
English style. He is very rich and is 
being specially treated for his wounds. 
As he records in his journal: “I look at 
my mutilated face before I replace the 
black patch over the left eye, and I real- 
ize that, with my crooked shoulder, and 
the leg gone from the right knee down- 
wards, that no woman can feel emotion 
for me again in this world.” Were the 
reader to believe this, the book could have 
no possible point. As may be readily seen, 
however, the statement is not borne out by 
subsequent facts. The Paris shown here 
is no doubt a true one, but not one which 
we care particularly about knowing. The 
“Pluffies’” of the demimonde had their ad- 
vantages during the war, but they can 
scarcely be considered desirable acquain- 
tances in books or out. The theme, em- 
bodying a heroine whose eyes were so 
beautiful that she had to wear smoked 
glasses to hide them, is neither new nor 
' yery intriguing. 

Love and Diana is just what you think 
it is, a romance composed wholly of love 
and Diana. Diana starts on the first page 
composing the index to her book of life by 
remarking on her third birthday, “What’s 
all you peoples doin’ to div Diana?” Jim 
Landor does not enter until page twenty- 
four. The conclusion is foregone from 
that moment; the pages in between con- 
tain the ups and downs that account for 
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the belief that “the course of true love 
never did run smooth.” It is a good love 
story. There are intensely exciting mo- 
ments init. A-storm is described so well 
that it makes you hold your breath. The 
South African scenes are unusual, too, 
containing possibilities of danger unknown 
in most localities. The book is a trifle 
overdone in its generous bestowal of 
beauty, manly virtue, and worldly goods— 
but then, that is what the summer reader 
is looking for. z H.-M. P. 


A Bygone Boston 


OLp PaRK STREET AND ITS VICINITY. 
Dr. Robert Means Lawrence. 
ton Mifflin Company. 

By taking one of the noted streets of 
Boston, tracing its gradual evolution from 
muddy lane to crowded city thoroughfare, 
with comments upon the successive own- 
ers of adjacent property, and various 
events, momentous and otherwise, which 
have transpired in the vicinity during the 
past three hundred years, Dr. Lawrence 
has made all lovers of the past his debtors. 
His book contains a rich fund of informa- 
tion, carefully sifted and systematically 
arranged. Beginning with a series of 
brief surveys of the Common, that part of 
Beacon Hill, and the different institu- 
tions that stood there in Colonial days, Dr. 
Lawrence proceeds to trace the history of 
the nine house-lots on Park Street, together 
with their associations, literary, social, 
civic. The result is a work which, while 
chiefly interesting to Bostonians, is none 
the less certain to have a wider appeal and 
permanent value. A series of similar vol- 
umes dealing in the same way with other 
‘historic streets throughout the Common- 
wealth, as, for example, Chestnut Street in 
Salem, High Street in Newburyport, and 
County Street in New Bedford, would be 
exceedingly interesting. A. R. H. 


By 
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Two Fascinating Collections 


LirrtLe THEATER CLASSICS. (Volume Three.) 
Adapted and edited by Samuel A. Eliot, Jr. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co, 

REPRESENTATIVE ONE-ACT PLAYS. By British 
and Trish Authors. Selected by Barrett H. 
Clark. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 

Two interesting additions to the con- 
stantly increasing bulk of theatrical lit- 
erature. Both are ably edited, and re- 
veal ample traces of careful scholarship. 
In each instance, the plays recorded are 
preceded by adequate introductions, and 
provided with a wealth of interesting bi- 
ographical data. Mr. Bliot’s volume is one 
of a series offering classic dramas which 
are short and admirably fitted for pres- 
entation in Little Theaters. It contains 
four famous plays, beginning with the cele- 
brated Japanese tragedy “Bushido,” and 
including the texts of George Peele’s The 
Old Wife’s Tale, Shakespeare’s Pericles, 
and The Duchess of Pavy by John Ford. 
All have minute stage directions, as well 
as illustrations of recent performances. 
Mr. Clark’s work, on the other hand, con- 
fines itself to a larger group of one-act 
plays, the work of modern English and 
Irish dramatists. His collection includes 
such familiar pieces as Oscar Wilde's 
Salome, Granville Barker’s Rococo, Yeats’s 
and Lord Dunsany’s The Golden Doom, to- 
gether with many others less well known. 
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its range is wide, from tragedy unrelieved 
to polite comedy, farce, and poetic fantasy. 
While intended primarily for amateur 
players, the reader of plays will find in 
both these collections not a little interest 
and fascination, A, B.. Ey 


A Study of Young England 

INTRUSION. By Beatrice 
New York: Thomas Seltzer. 

Roberta was the “intrusion”: with her 
laugh—carefree even in the fourth year of 
the war, her beauty that compelled ad- 
miration, and her little narrow soul, al- 
most too small to be called a soul. She 
came into the Suffield family with a sud- 
den gust of rain and with as little appar- 
ent import, but the rain stopped, soon to 
be forgotten—Roberta could not be forgot- 
ten, The Suffields had always thought 
themselves an ordinary middle-class Eng- 
lish family with ups and downs: Pen was 
complacently married ; Jan and Allan were 
now safe from the dangers of war, Jan 
in a home job, and Allan incapacitated for 
active service. and back to his insurance 
position. Guen, who shared with Allan 
a feeling of unrest, partly assuaged this 
by writing. Caryl was not “booky” like 
Guen and Allan; she was possessed of a 
brain, however, and a determination t» be 
happy. John and Anne Sheffield, the par- 
ents, “held the fort between them from 
the fierce onslaught of the modernity of 
their children.” For once in a modern 
novel the mother is not maligned—Anne 
Suffield should’ go down for always as the 
mother who was simply kind. More one 
should hardly ask. 

Intrusion belongs to the modern schoc1 
of realism. It should be distinguished 
from that American sehool of young 
writers who put themselves down with 
enormous detail, for Mrs. Seymour, while 
she has written about youth, has none of 
the indications of inexperience that some- 
times characterize these brilliant new 
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writers. She has written a wonderfully 
intensive study of human nature. The 
plot’s not the thing; itis the people. They 


act as human beings act, only here we are 
given a chance to understand why they 
so behave. Mrs. Seymour lets us behind 
the scenes and into the minds of others. 
H. M. P. 


Questionable Art 


AARON’S Ron. 
York: 


By D. H,. Lawrence. 
Thomas Seltzer. 


New 


Just what ends are to be subserved by 
a novel of this variety it is difficult to see. 
As with Mr. Lawrence’s other work, there 
is much to commend and not a little to 
eensure. The story follows the convyen- 
tional pattern of myriad realistic novels, 
recording with a multitude of details, 
many of them unsavory, the development 
of an artist’s career. The question inevi- 
tably suggested by this kind of writing is, 
whether it was composed for the sake of 
the principles it so loftily professes or 
for the sake of the salacious incidents it 
records in the name of art. At best, the 
value of such a book is questionable. One 
of the ecrities of Aaron’s Rod has char- 
itably said, ‘The logical place for a re- 
view of it is in the pages of a journal of 
psychology, or, better still, in the case- 
book of a psychoanalyst.” A. Row. 
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Mr. Hawk’s Opinion 


M. E, N. HATHEWAY 


“The hen a stupid creature is— 
And I know what I say, 

For I am watching one just now 
That I watched yesterday. 


She keeps her chickens huddled close 
Beneath her widespread wings, 

As if she fancied that some harm 
Would reach the precious things, 


Those chickens should their freedom have 
To wander to and fro— 

To scratch, and pick, and get fresh food, 
So they can thrive and grow. 


While she with idiotie mind 

Guards them with such strict care 
’Tis my belief that by and by 

They'll die for want of air.” 


Adriana Saves El Tren 
YETTA KAY STODDARD 
Part II 

The rainy season had just passed. 
Ramon was entering his second year on 
the passenger-train, when Adriana early 
one morning discovered a gigantic boulder 
immediately over the track, jutting above 
it, which seemed to her to be loosening 
from the canyon wall. 

“T will go to the station and tell them 
there,” she decided. “They ean put the 
message on the telegraphing machine and 
stop Ramon’s train in good time, before it 
even comes into the canyon.” She had 
seen the operator at Ojo Caliente sending 
messages and knew how he talked with 
his fingers in. a way by which he was 
understood at a great distance, even up 
in the Estados Unidos, where the very 
rich Yankee-men came from. 

She hurried out along the south en- 
trance of the canyon. There was no one 
at the station, however, except a new tele- 
graph operator, whose Mexican-Spanish 
was not quite equal to Adriana’s hurried 
explanations; though the girl thought her 
duty was done and that the young man 
would stop Ramon’s train and send work- 
men to put the canyon strip into safe con- 
dition again. It never entered her head 
that he had not understood a word she 
had spoken, 

As she walked back into the canyon 
her eyes were upon the granite boulder. 
Yes, it certainly was starting from its 
bed. The rumble of the great passenger- 
train would surely have caused it to fall, 
if she had not warned the station man in 
time. 

“Oh, I’m glad I could do something for 
the railroad,—I, a girl!” 

She was thinking of that day when she 
and Ramon had been so little and Ramon 
had bragged about what he was going to 
do. She sat musing. She was really on 
guard there. She simply could not go on 
up the passage to her home until she was 
sure that the workmen were at hand to 
prevent what seemed to her an impend- 
ing horror. What if they did not come? 
And if the train with, not only Ramon, 
her brother, but all the many men and 
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women and little children, should plun:e 


‘into the depths of the canyon? 


“Oh, it must not be! I won’t let it be!” 

She was wondering what time it was. 
The train would not be coming for hours 
yet, she thought ; though she did not know 
exactly, for the walk to the station and 
back was long and she had taken much 
time to explain to the operator in detail 
just what she feared would happen if the 
rock were not remoyed or made secure in 
some way. 

“It’s coming!” Adriana held her breath. 
Her eyes were starting. The great gran- 
ite mass slowly left its place and came 
crashing down. across the tracks not 
twenty feet in front of her. The danger 
she had only dreaded was a reality now; 
and what might not happen if the operator 
had not understood her, had not acted 
immediately ? : 

Adriana, her mind alert, started back 
to the station, to make sure that her 
warning had been clearly understood and 
that help was certainly coming swiftly. 

She looked back at the entrance of the 
canyon, wondering if the engineer would, 
on seeing the obstruction, have time to 
stop before coming closer— in case he had 
not been told of the danger ahead. To 
her horror she saw that the rock mass was 
concealed behind a jutting overhanging 
cliff at a small curve in the track-bed. 

“He could not see it!” she told herself. 

Then, looking up, she saw that the sun 
was high. 

“There may not be time for me to run 
to the station again,” she realized, and, 
turning, fled along the track to the secret 
passage she had made so many years ago 
—up, up, panting, to the top. Into her 
room in a flash, grasping the flags, pulling 
out the bed, seizing the box with the little 
sticks, she was out and down along the 
passage again. ' 

“IT must be in time to save them! I 
must be!” she was whispering, as she 
ran trembling to the entrance of the 
canyon. 

“The train! The train!” 3 

She knelt, shuddering at the distant 
rumbling, and quickly fastened the tor- 
pedoes to the rail. The small lead strings 
clung under the flat part of it. Yes, that 
was right. It was the way Ramon had 
showed her. There would be a great 
noise, and then, without fail, without fail, 
the engineer must stop the engine and the 
trainmen must get out and walk ahead 
until they found what was the reason the 


. train could not go on. 


She picked up the red flag and ran back 
toward the rock. There was not time. 
The train was right outside the canyon, 
coming, so fast, so fast—Ah ! 

The awful noise deafened her, almost, 
it was so close. There was a grinding 
frightful sound of wheels reversed, wheels 
that had been whirling ahead at full 
speed. 

The train had stopped,—Adriana had 
made them stop the train! She was still 
standing at the curve waving the red flag 
when the men came running up to her, 
asking : ; 

“What's the matter? 
doing here?” 

She was so frightened at their stern 


What are you 


‘bed. of clover. 
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questions that she could scarcely speak 
Ramon came. 

“What is it, Adriana ?’ 

“There! Ramon! At the secret pas: . 
sage—a little beyond. A rock fell and J 
was afraid for you, for the train, and 1 
put the little gun on the track and it made 
the great noise as you said it would, ard 
I waved the flag, and the train stopped.” 

“Well, you need not wave the flag any 
longer, little sister,” laughed Ramon, tak- 
ing Adriana’s hand and explaining her ex- 
cited and confused exclamations to Pablo 
and the engineer and fireman. ‘ 

All of them, together with many of the 
passengers, pressed forward to the ob- 
struction on the track. In the commotion 
Adriana slipped through the passage in 
the canyon wall and up to her home. 

That afternoon Ramon surprised her. 

“We had to back up to Ojo,” he ex- 
plained. “TI shall be here two or three 
days.” 

“Oh, Iam so glad,” laughed Adriana. 

“So am I, little sister,’ Ramon said, 
softly. “And so are all the others on the 
train. One of the Yankees said he did 
not like the hotel accommodations at Ojo 
Caliente but they were better than what 
he would have found at the bottom of the 
canyon if it hadn’t been for that plucky 
little Mexican girl.” 

Adriana’s eyes were shining. 

“And that isn’t all,” Ramon went on. 
“The Yankee-men are going to send you 
some money to show their thanks to you. 
It is for you to go to school with, if you 
wish. Do you?” 

“Yes. I will learn to be an operadora 
and send messages all over the world.” 

“Well, that’s good,” said Ramon. “You 
always said you wanted to work for the 
railroad. You’ye done one pretty good 
day’s work for it this morning, little 
sister.” 


How Four-Leaf Clover Grows 
EVANGELINE WEIR 


Once upon a time, long years before 
you ov I were born, there lived a dear 
little fairy named Luck-a-lee. Her mother 
had given her the pretty name because 
“luck-a-lee” in fairy language means one 
who sees. 

Fairies know many things that we have 
yet to learn. They are many, many years 
older than earth folks, even if they are 
so tiny. They know all about old Mother 
Nature, old Father Time, the West Wind, 
and naughty Jack Frost who spoils the 
pretty dresses of the flowers and with 
his breath makes beautiful pictures on 
our window-panes. 

One day Luck-a-lee was flying over a 
She looked down and no- 
ticed some big plants trying to crowd a 
tiny, seedling which was struggling to 
reach the light. She pushed the big clo-. 
vers away and touched the tiny plant 
with her little silver wand. The seedling 
stretched itself out, and instead of open- 
ing three leaves like the other clovers, it 
spread out four perfect leaves. Luck-a-lee 
was surprised when she saw it, for she 
did not know that the extra leaf grew out 
of her desire to help the weak. She 
went home and told her mother, who 
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smiled and said, “ ‘Luck-a-lee’ means one 
who sees.” 

“T am glad you named me Luck-a-lee, 
motherkin, for I want to see and help the 
weak things grow.” 

“The great Harth Spirit gave that wand, 
in your hand, to your grandmother. It 
Was made from a tree called kind-lee- 
deeds,” the fairy mother told her little 
daughter. 

“Why did the great Harth Spirit give 
it to grandmother?’ Luck-a-lee asked. 

“Because your grandmother gave her 
dewdrop crown to a butterfly that was 
dying of thirst.” 

“Did she get a new crown when she 
came back to Fairyland?” 

“No. When a queen loses her crown 
or gives it away, a new queen is chosen,” 
her mother answered. 

“Why didn’t she tell her people what 
happened to it?” b 

“Because her name was Mod-es-tee.” 

“And that means one who keeps her 
mouth closed,” the little fairy said. 
“Didn’t her people know why she gave 
her crown away, motherkin?”’ 

“All the grown-up fairies knew, but it 
is a law not to replace a crown once lost 
or given away. But they gave her a new 
name. They called her the ‘Love Spirit,’ 
which is greater than being a mere queen. 
She now lives in the erystal palace of 
the fairies where no one can live except 
the good. It is a magic palace and you 
can see everything that is going on in 
one’s mind. If you have ugly thoughts, 
the glass palace grows black. Grand- 
mother’s heart is so full of love that it 
sends out beautiful rays of light just as 
the sun warms the earth and makes all 
the earth children happy and strong.” 

“Ts that, why we are so happy, mother- 
kin?’ Luck-a-lee asked. 

“Yes. If a Love Spirit isn’t in the crys- 
tal palace, which is our sun, we would 
soon die and there would-be no Fairy- 
Jand.” 

Luck-a-lee was a young fairy, but her 
mother let her go to and fro to the land 
of the Barth Children. She knew that 
she was safe so long as she carried the 
wand of kind-lee-deeds. : 

From one little four-leaf clover grew 
many four-leaf clovers. They scattered 
themselves among the other clovers, for 
they are only for those who have eyes to 
see. So if you want one of the little 
plants for good luck, search and search 
among the clover until you find one with 
four leaves. Then if you desire to help 
some one, you will find that the Harth 
Spirit will wave his wand of kind-lee- 
deeds over you. You will become a Love 
Spirit that lights up a palace called Home. 


Coal Comes from China 


If the fuel finds a market, the first 
shipment of Chinese coal ever to reach 
the United States is to be but a forerunner 
of a steady supply from the Far East. 
Invoiced at $9 a ton, it is part of a total 
shipment of 14,000 tons mined in Man- 
churia, which a Japanese firm is undcr- 
taking. Although present surveys are not 
exact, indications point to large unde- 
yeloped coal-beds in Manchuria. 
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A Sea-shell 


See what a lovely shell, 

Small and pure as a pearl, 
Lying close to my foot. 

Frail, but a work divine, 
Made so fairly well 

With delicate spire and whorl. 
How exquisitely minute! 

A miracle of design ! 

—Alfred Tennyson. 


Sentence Sermon 
Stand still, and consider the wondrous 
works of God.—Job waavii. 14. 


Make-Believe Play 
LILLIAN LORING TROTT 


Dora was “tagged in” by the doctor, 
who hung a red flag on the door-knob till 
he found out how sore her throat might 
become, and whether people could catch 
anything from her. 

“Tt wish I had a pet squirrel,” she 
sighed. “Then the time wouldn’t drag 
so.” Across the street, on the piazza by 
Kathie’s house, hung a cage, and a frisk- 
ing chipmunk ran around and around its 
wheel, in the vain attempt to cheat him- 
self into thinking he was free in the 
woods. 

Dora flung up the window and called 
to Roy, as he stopped at the gate. “You 
can talk to me if you don’t come any 
nearer. It’s just like jail, with people 
outside, peeking through the bars and 
pitying me. I wish I had a squirrel, all 
my own, like Kathie’s; then I wouldn’t 
be half so lonesome.” 

“Perhaps I can trap a squirrel for you. 
If I can catch one, you shall haye it.” 
Roy was sorry for her. 

After Roy was gone, Dora hunted 
around the room again for some way to 
have fun all by herself; but her books 
and toys seemed old, and there were no 
games for one to play alone. Byen her 
dolls tired her. 

Finally she went upstairs to see what 
she could find there, Her room was at 
the rear, overlooking the grove. She 


. could look down through the trees, and 


there she saw a big black crow, picking 
at a potato he had pulled from somebody’s 
garden. She enjoyed watching him, but 
her first thought was: 

“He’s having such a good time—out- 
doors! He’s free, to go where he pleases.” 

-After a while the crow flew away; then 
she saw a robin flit into the grove. The 
bird had a straw in her beak, and soon 
it was plain she was building a nest. 
Back and forth she flew, to bring sticks 
and mud to plaster the walls of her 
home. 

“There'll be eggs in that nest, next,” 
Dora spoke aloud. “And then there’ll be 
little birdies—and after a time, they, too, 
can fly wherever they like. Only I have 
to stay imprisoned.” 

It was growing dusk, and the robin 
went to bed, but Dora saw a squirrel 
scamper up a fir trunk with a last year’s 
acorn in his teeth. ‘Why, how fast he 
can go!” Dora caught her breath. “He 
is smarter than Kathie’s squirrel—and 
happier. Kathie’s squirrel is just like 
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me—shut up, and trying to play he’s hav- 
ing fun.” 

Next morning Roy brought her a cap- 
tive squirrel in a box trap, but Dora 
opened the door and let the prisoner 
free. He scurried off to the grove, and 
Dora felt that her sore throat was almost 
well. 

“T thank you for giving him to me,” she 
told Roy, “but I couldn’t keep him fas- 
tened in a box. I know now how it feels.” 


A Hero of Peace 


Harold F. Blandy of New York City is 
the first American to give his life in the fight 
against famine in Russia. Mr. Blandy was a 
victim of typhus fever and died at Ufa, in 
EKastern Russia, near the Ural Mountains. 
When his body was taken to Moscow, even 
the Soviet government joined in the services 
of honor held by the American Relief Admin- 
istration. Soviet soldiers guarded the casket, 
at the head of which hung a framed letter 
from the peasants of Ufa. The letter, in 
misspelled English, said in effect that all the 
grateful peasants ‘would be, in spirit, with 
the soul of Mr. Blandy on its long journey 
back to New York.”’ Only six days before he 
died, Mr. Blandy sent a cablegram to his 
mother saying that he would not come 
home till he had finished his relief work in 
Russia for the A. R. A. 


Vacuum Street Cleaners 


St. Louis sweeps its streets with eight 
vacuum cleaners, attached to motor-driven 
tractors. One man operates each machine 
and drives it at the rate of from two to six 
miles an hour. The St. Louis director of 
streets says that the vacuum method of 
street cleaning costs but a little more than 
half the old way, and adds, “The streets are 
cleaned thoroughly, and the dirt, paper, and 
dust carried off; also greatly cuts the cost of 
keeping open sewer inlets.’ Such a success 
have the new sweepers proved, that street 
officials of New York have asked to have one 
of them sent to their city on trial. 


To Raise Lusitania 


Several men in Philadelphia think that 
the Lusitania—sunk on May 7, 1915, by 
a German submarine—can be raised, and 
for that purpose have formed the Lusi- 
tania Salvaging Company. Some author- 
ities think that by this time the Lusitania 
must have fallen apart, under the enor- 
mous water pressure. The great liner is 
said to have had millions of dollars in 
gold aboard on her tragic voyage. 


First Western-World Mosque 


Though thousands of Moslems live in 
America and though most of them observe 
the customs of their religion as far as 
possible, it is only now that a Moham- 
medan mosque has been built in this west- 
ern hemisphere. It is in Highland Park, 
one of Detroit’s suburbs, and is typically 
Turkish in design, with two minarets, and 
a small tower in the center of the roof, 
all bearing aloft the star and crescent. 
In accordance with the Mohammedan 
faith, the auditorium is so planned that 
worshipers at their daily prayers will 
face Mecca. 
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Religious Freedom Means Freedom to be Religious 


Souls must Pursue the Thought of God 


Far behind the mists of religious con- 
troversy, ancient or modern, lies the 
ereater question, What.is religious free- 
dom? And behind that, like another wave 


of light or cloud, according to the point of- 


view, lies still another question, Are not 
religion and freedom one and the same 


thing, spiritual freedom, of course, ‘I 
mean? They seem to have been so to 
Paul. Z 


The identity seems to hold when we see 
that, deep down, freedom is the one thing 
that most men say they want but don’t 
want; and that most men do not desire 
religion, not at least until we go very far 
below the surface. Most men fear to live 
and work except under external authority. 
They prefer to be told what to do in- 
stead of discovering their own task. And 
in like manner they fear religion because 
it somehow seems to bring them face to 
face with lonely and infinite realities. 

From this arises our group-religion, or 
denominations; they express the need of 
comradeship in facing these realities. In 
that they stand for fellowship they are 
good; in that they represent an element of 
fear they are bad. 

In brief outline the story of group or 
denominational religion is simply this. 
The truth embodied in each group is voiced 
by some powerful spokesman. People at- 
tach themselves to him personally, and tra- 
ditions are born and grow. Then later 
interpreters come to declare that the origi- 
nal leader meant this and not that; and 
some follow the first leader and some fol- 
low the interpreter. Thus almost uncon- 
sciously another “sect” is born. Under 
democracy the process need have no end; 
and perhaps it ought not to have an end, 
for it may be like William James’s “mak- 
ing and unmaking of the weather,’ or 
like the changing sky, a sign of life. 

Over against this picture there is only 
one other, the handing over of our reli- 
gious life and thought to certified custo- 
dians with whom we agree that religious 
freedom is a vain dream. 

We need not call this second picture 
either better or worse than the first. Much 
may be said in its favor, for it has pro- 
duced some saintly men and women. But 
for the modern mind and the mind of to- 
morrow it shelves the two main questions 
of science and democracy, knowledge and 
freedom. But to these two things we are 
irrevocably committed by all the forward- 
ness of our race. We cannot and dare not 
go back. The whole pathway of humanity 
in its sacrifice for progress is closed 
against a single backward step. Jesus 
also closed the backward path when he 
said, “Greater works than these shall ye 
do because I go to the Father.” 

Perhaps we are now ready to come to 
closer grip with the question, What is 
religious freedom? We commonly think 
of it as we think of a menu at the hotel 
dining-table. Certain invisible hands have 
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prepared the food; all we need to do is to 
select. We have little real interest in 
those invisible hands, whether of the hotel 
cook or of Rome or Westminster, or of 
Luther or Wesley or Channing. But we 
take tremendous interest in looking at so 
long a list and saying, “I can have what 
I like, and I like this.” E 

This is what most men have in mind 
when they mention “religious freedom.” 
And they are willing to fight for it. 

And this is all well enough if our ap- 
petite is good. But the invalid or dyspep- 
tie in front of this fine menu has no free- 
dom. He is not even hungry! The first 
requisite of freedom has gone from him. 

As he looks at his neighbor eagerly 
enjoying his food, he does not envy him 
his freedom of choice. What he envies 
is a freedom back of that, the freedom 
of being hungry, the liberty to eat. 

If I am right thus far, then the term 
“religious freedom” means freedom to be 
religious. That goes to the root of the 
matter. 

It is here that the great crime against 
humanity has been wrought by the two 
conceptions of religious organization to 
which I have referred. Slavery to the 
group idea brings competition to the fore. 
Slavery to the “safety first” idea destroys 
individuality. And both of these destroy 
not only freedom but religion itself. The 
group method places group-loyalty above 
religion; and the other identifies religion 
with dogmatism about religion. In neither 
case is there any real freedom to be 
religious. 

If religious freedom is freedom to be re- 
ligious, what follows? 

It follows, first, that I have an inalien- 
able right to be religious; this right, espe- 
cially in a democracy, ranks with those 
familiar ones, “life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness.” It is a great moment 
in the inner consciousness of the indi- 
vidual soul when, in the face of all denial, 
from whatever source, it can rise and say, 
“TI have the right to be religious if I want 
to be.” This gives the religious appeal a 
new standing, at least. It does not remove 
the final appeal on the basis of duty, but 
changes the tone of that appeal. It places 
the whole matter on the basis of privilege. 
The appeal to be religious on the basis of 
duty has come to the point where it is 
ineffectual unless already in the hearer’s 
mind that duty is acknowledged. But 
based on the idea of right, a right for- 
gotten or neglected, the soul is far more 
apt to hear the trumpet-call and rise to 
claim again that right. 

In passing, and as a parenthesis, two 
remarks might here be made. First, that, 
basing the religious appeal on the idea here 
named, America has a particular opportu- 
nity to be religious on her own pattern; 
that is, under the leadership of her demo- 
cratic idealism she may contribute to 
the world an advance step in religion; her 


religious thought may be new and native. 
not clad in the garments made in Asiatic 
or European theological tailoring shops, 
but made on her own patterns. Americans 
have ever been ready to assert their rights. 
May there not be one more right for them 
to claim, in language as fresh and native 
as was that of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, the right to be religious? And 
the second remark is that to-day there 
is danger to the religious life that springs 
from social conditions. Class emphasis is 
frightening men away from religion. Such 
remarks as that of George Bernard Shaw, 
that religion is the opiate held out by the 
parlor to the kitchen to keep the kitchen 
eontented, and the general economic idea 
that religion has been set up as a sort of 


‘sop for the'purpose of quieting labor—all 


of this can only be done away by the new 
assertion that religion is a right of the soul 
at least as much as it is a duty. Social 
and economic fear can only be expelled by 
this new term or some term like it. The 
human right to be religious can alone bring 
back the old bravery. No, better still, it 


can point us to brayeries and miles of 


progress that have not yet been dreamed 
of. The right to be religious! 

But to return from the parenthesis. 
Freedom to be religious means that men 
may win for themselves the same attitude 
in religion that they have won in science. 
What the scientists have striven for is 
not this or that new theory or discovery ; 
they have been striving for only one thing, 
the right to be scientific. And as every 
obstacle at last has yielded to that one 
emphasis, so would obstacles yield if the 
religious world centered its purpose on 
the one proclamation that every man has 
the right to be religious. é 

And the practical application is not far 
to seek. For instance, when we begin to 
say that to be religious means that there 
are sixty-six books bound into one volume 
called the Bible, and that to be religious 
we must accept and live by that book irre- 
spective of all the rest of our mental con- 


cept, it is plain that we are denying at the 


start the right of the soul to be religious. 
And the same is true, of course, of creeds 
and doctrines. We are laying down reli- 
gious conditions that are found neither in 
religion nor the soul. Such tests are as 
far off from the spirit of real religion, as 


_ far off from the expressed spirit of Jesus, 


as the spirit of George III was far off from 
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that. of George Washington and the © 


founders of our republic. 

And a spiritual application is also near 
at hand. When the freedom to be reli- 
gious is really gained, the soul thencefor- 
ward: takes an attitude toward God that 
expresses as full a desire to know Him as 
the attitude of the scientist to get true 
knowledge in his given sphere. The souls 
of men, each in its own varying ability, 
will pursue the thought of God like veri- 


table “hounds of heaven,” for they will be 
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on the trail and will be following a scent 
that is part and parcel of their very na- 
ture and hence an exercise of their high- 
est right. 

There must, too, be some application in 
regard to “the church, our present reli- 

ious organization. I can and must be 
i brief; this is my suggestion. We 
have only one enemy and that is the spirit 
of evil, ignorance, whatever we choose to 
eall it. Were we free we could fight that 
enemy with some hope of victory; but if 
the chureh by sectarian earnestness, by 


divided allegiances, by creedal vigor and 


authorities created ages before our time, 
if by these the church throws us off the 
seent, if the church ties our hands before 
we begin to fight, the battle is lost, and if 
so, the church has become the very first 
to deny our right to be religious. 

It is in this situation that the wont 
finds itself to-day. Some of her branches 
are even now buckling on old armor that 
we thought relegated long ago to the mu- 
seums. Is the world any the less religious 
if she laughs at this queer armor and goes 
on her way after the native quest of God, 
her feet free to run, and-her mind set only 
on finding Him? No, the world is more 
religious than the church if this is the 
case, and it will be best to say so and have 
done with apologies about it! I do not 
believe the case is quite so serious as this, 
but it comes near being so. The church 


“may yet change it all by declaring herself 


a progressive, an ever newly-equipped labo- 
ratory for spiritual experiment and test- 
ing. The church can only expire in tortures 
if she tries to remain a factory for ready- 
made, standardized bound-to-be-swallowed 
truth. 

How glorious would it be for men to 
hear the church say something like this: 
“There are no tests, no barriers. We are 
a hunting expedition, on the search for 
God. If you wish to find Him, come with 
us. You must keep fit and trim and in 
good health or you cannot stand the pace; 
these are the only conditions. Your hun- 
ger for the Divine is the only certificate 
for admission. Both you and we will soon 
know if you have falsified your own re- 
port of your hunger. What you are to 
believe will be made plain as you go on, as 
the need arises, out of actual experience. 
Meantime you will have the help and com- 
panionship of all the rest of us who are 
eager with you to claim the right to be 
religious, to secure religious freedom. 
jJome with us even as one said of old, 
Follow me.” 

This is religious freedom. This in es- 
sence is the right to be religious. 


‘Unitarian Awakening 


Extends to India 


H. K. SINGH 


On February 23 we started from Shil- 
long, India, on a missionary tour, with a 
party of three men and four women, in- 
eluding a lady teacher,—all the party 
except. myself being members of the 
Nongthymmai Unitarian mission,—and ar- 
rived at the Puriang Unitarian church, 
twenty miles away, in the early evening. 
The next day, with our field superintend- 
ent and four Puriang women, making a 


a party of thirteen, we walked about 
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twenty-five miles to the Raliang Unitarian 
Colony, where we were welcomed by the 
elders of the church, and joined by U. K. 
Pohrmen, who came from the Nongtalang 
church to meet and confer with us. Leay- 
ing Raliang, the day following, we trav- 
eled northward through woods infested 
by wild elephants, sometimes following 
their tracks, and arrived at Umkhyrmi 
in the evening, where we held a religious 
service in the home of the “Sarthe,” that 
is, the Chief of the village. 

On Sunday morning we were reinforced 
by five more persons from Raliang. At 
eleven o’clock a newly erected .small 
chapel and schoolhouse was dedicated, 
and sixteen persons, including the village 
Chief, were formally received into church 
membership ; also four children were bap- 
tized, U. S. Khlem having been appointed 
our Unitarian mission worker at this 
place. In the afternoon a second meet- 
ing was held at which Mr. Kamai and 
U. K. Pohrmen gave addresses of encour- 
agement to these new families. In the 
evening a home prayer-meeting was held 
in the house of the “Sarthe,” it being 
the intention to hold such a meeting 
every week. 

On Monday there was a farewell meet- 
ing in the chapel, after which all the 
friends from a distance returned to their 
homes except Mr. Pohrmen, Mr. Kamai, 
and myself, who remained behind as 
guests of the Village Headman, 

The women of this village work hard. 
They draw water and cook in the morn- 
ing, work in the fields all day, and in 
the evening draw water and cook again 
and usually spin for an hour or two be- 
fore retiring. I advised them to use the 
charka (spinning-wheel), and told them 
I would send them one from Shillong. 
During my short stay in the village I 
administered homeopathic medicines to a 
number of persons suffering from mala- 
ria; I also had the pleasure of presenting 
these sick persons with venison from a 
deer that I shot in the neighborhood. 
Before leaving, I inspected the village 


elementary school, and made presents of 


needles to some of the women of the vil- 
lage, to their great delight. 

On March 8 we went again to Raliang, 
and the next day held a conference with the 
Unitariaas there for the purpose of de- 
eiding upon a site for a new chapel which 
they much need. They also need a mis- 
sion worker, but unfortunately they are 
without funds. The next day we walked 
to Jowai and Nongtalang, nineteen miles, 
These two villages were among the num- 
ber visited by Dr. Sunderland in 1896 
and by Rey. Fletcher Williams of Wng- 
land in 1899. At Nongtalang I remained 
a week and held meetings every night 
except one. 

On Sunday three children were bap- 
tized, and a collection was made for the 
Unitarian Union Wndowment Fund. 

The next Sunday Mr. Kamai and I 
went to Puriang, where we held three 
meetings: in the morning a _ general 
Sunday-school or Bible meeting for all, 
old and young; in the afternoon a meet- 
ing at which I related experiences of my 
tour and told of the formation of the 
new church at Umkhyrmi (a collection 
was taken for our Union Endowment 
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Fund); and in the evening a service was 
held in the house of a friend. 

From Puriang we went to Mawkhanu, 
where sixteen persons joined our Unita- 
rian Union. They belonged to a congre- 
gation formerly under the charge of the 
late Rey. David Edwards. Two families 
at Mawpdang and Tynring have also 
joined us. These new-comers will be con- 
nected with the Tynring chureh, which 
had been in an indifferent condition. Mrs. 
Moni Roy, a Unitarian lady of Tynring, 
said God had heard her prayer and 
brought these people. We were all very 
deeply thankful to God for this strength- 
ening of the Tynring church. A worker 
is greatly needed in this field, but where 
ean funds be found? 

The next day we proceeded to Mawpat, 
where I conducted a memorial service in 
honor of Mrs. Tyrkhong, a lady of ninety- 
six, our oldest Unitarian woman, who 
died on March 24 last. She was held in 
high esteem and reverence by all the mem- 
bers and friends of the Unitarian” Union, 
and was regarded by us as our common 
mother and almost our priestess. 

Such is a partial record of our mission 
journeys (all made on foot), our reli- 
gious services of different kinds, our con- 
ferences, baptisms of children, accessions 
to our churches, and other missionary 
activities during a period of somewhat 
less than two months. 

Never before in the history of the 
Khasi Hills Unitarian Union Were the 
people so desirous to hear our gospel as 
now. Since our last conference in De- 
eember we have gained forty-four new 
members. Is this an echo of the Unita- 
rian Membership Campaign in America? 

For a year past our brethren of the 
Brahmo Somaj in Shillong have been 
publishing a small monthly paper, one 
page of which has been assigned to us, 
and we have been using it to print an- 
nouncements and news of Unitarian 
churches. I have written many articles 
for the paper, and am now invited to be- 
come its editor. All this is a great help 
to the cause. 

In closing let me say, recently, in re- 
sponse to a request made by Dr. Sunder- 
land, a considerable number of Unitarians 
in America have begun forwarding to Uni- 
tarians here their copies of Tor CHRISTIAN 
RecistTer after they themselves have read 
them. I wish sincerely to thank all these 
generous friends for their kindness. 
These papers will be of great value to 
us here, where we have so little Unita- 
rian literature. I wish also very sin- 
eerely to thank Unitarian friends in 
America who during the past year have 
sent me a number of valuable medical 
books, which are already proving a great 
help to me in ministering to the sick in 
our churches, 


Our prime elements are due to our 
drudgery; power of attention; power of 
industry; promptitude in beginning of 
work; method and accuracy; dispatch in 
doing work; perseverance; courage before 
difficulties; cheer under straining bur- 
dens; self-control and self-denial and 
temperance. My daily task, whatever it 
be, that is what mainly educates me.— 
W. C. Gannett. 
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Remarkable Conference of Laymen 


Two Never-to-be-forgotten Weeks at Star Island 


Svar ISsuAnpD, August 12, 1922. 


The Arab silently folds his tent and 
steals away. Not so 280 Unitarian lay- 
men from Jacksonville, San Diego, Se- 
attle, Winnipeg, Maine, and the country 
lying between, who -have just closed a 
two weeks’ international convention and 
conference at Star Island, where they 
haye enthusiastically: Shared in making a 
remarkable success of a new departure 
in matters and methods religious—a lay- 
men’s institute for religious education. 
From thirty States, the District of Co- 
lumbia, and Canada, professional, business, 
and college men gathered together on 
these “Starry Isles’ dedicated and de- 
voted to religion. Could the seagoing men 
of old Gosport—the hardy fishermen who 
erected the little stone chapel on the hill 
from the timbers of a wrecked Spanish 
vessel—have seen and heard the unusual 
and significant sights and sounds of the 
past fortnight, they would have marveled 
at these modern men of the liberal chureh 
who haye taken to themselves the field 
and functions monepolized of old by priest 
and prelate. 

Anybody who fancies that a religious 
institute must be a review of reviews of 
“ancient and forgotten lore’ of the dead 
and bygone dry-as-dust days should have 
visited the islands during their occupancy 
by these practical, reverent, lively men of 
affairs, and have seen at first hand a big 
institute for big men demonstrate the su- 
preme vitality of the modern message of 
religion among men who control the des- 
tinies of their home communities. 

Rey. Maxwell Savage of Worcester, 
Mass., in “Fifty-seven Varieties of Unita- 
rianism” amused his hearers with tales 
of what not to be, and with two deeply 
spiritual sermons in the language of lay- 
men. sounded the key-note. In ‘Waters 
Fresh and Salt” he rivaled Mareo Polo as 
a story-teller, and made apt application 
to the tides and currents of life. * 

The star of this Star Island institute 
was Prof. Theodore G. Soares of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, who made a remark- 
ably brilliant presentation of the whole 
subject of religious education, with 
thought and phrase brought down to the 
minute. He was accorded ovations at the 
end of each lecture, by men counted un- 
emotional. To hear this speaker, to grasp 
his profound thoughts couched in lan- 
guage of matchless power and beauty, to 
laugh with him as his sparkling humor 
comes into play, to feel the beneficent 
warmth of his lovable personality, to bow 
the head in reverence and be led by him 
into communion with the Infinite, was to 
surrender to the call of the highest ideal- 
ism that lies in man, and to be inspired 
to carry that idealism into office, factory, 
shop, and counting-room. It was to be 
directed toward the making of a better 
life here and now—to advance to the solu- 
tion of the great industrial problems. 

Dr. William Byron Forbush of Phila- 
delphia, 2 man who has neyer ceased to 
be a boy by becoming as “one of these,” 


acquainted the men with the heart and 
mind of childhood, so that they might 
follow the impulse of every man to do 
something for boys. 

Prof. Clayton R. Bowen of Meadville, 
Pa., unlocked the treasures of the New 
Testament, following Rey. Hilary G. Rich- 
ardson of New York, who interpreted the 
Old Testament, and unearthed a marvel- 
ous message of modern moment, while Dr. 
William I. Lawrance, dean of the insti- 
tute, with his associates, Dr. Florence 
Buck and Rey. Edwin Fairley of New 
York, made plain the path in which lay- 
men must walk to bring the inspiration 
of the institute into the lives of children. 
The delegates “hungered and thirsted’ 
after such food for reflection, and spon- 
taneously demanded additional lectures 
and conferences. 

Most unique of all, perhaps, was the 
daily colony life. In a summer hotel on 
a little rocky island ten miles out in the 
Atlantie, the men demonstrated a genius 
for evolving novel amusements. The 280 
delegates sat at twenty-eight tables in the 
great dining-hall. Each table of ten de- 
veloped esprit de corps as a club, with 
name, insignia, songs, yells, costumes, and 
decorations. Over each hung a coat of 
arms done by an artist delegate. A war- 
fare in good humor and warm-hearted 
rivalries developed, resulting in a spirit 
of free fellowship. 

On Star Island, men found the fountain 
of youth, plunged into its depths, and 
emerged into newness of life. There 
was laughter and fun founded on real 
religion. Men and women left unnatural 
dignity on the mainland and became as 
little children for two weeks. The days 
opened with bell, bugle, and Chinese gong, 
passed swiftly and pleasantly to a rising 
climax, and closed with the famous candle- 
light service in the little old Gosport stone 
chapel rising on a crag. The line of dele- 
gates in silence wound slowly up the stony 
path, with the spell of the moon, stars, 
sea, and whispering night wind settling 
over all. Never did this service fail to 
claim the allegiance of every marcher in 
that line of worshipers. And real con- 
secration followed. 

The elements conspired to add beauty 
and inspiration. The sun sank at night 
into an evening splendor unsurpassed on 
land or sea. White sails on the horizon 
suggested distant ports and mystery car- 
goes. Italian fishermen lowered their nets 
in the lavender gloaming, coast guards 
signaled from Appledore, the sunset gun 
boomed at Fort Constitution, saluting de- 
parting day. Detached on Star Island 
the delegates watched the world go by. 

To-day the delegates are going home. 
These men haye been brought close to- 
gether. They have been classmates. 
Maine shakes hands and says good-by to 
Texas. Canada and California have an 
almost tearful leave-taking as they call 
out, “Next year!” The delegates have sat 
together on the great rocks above the 
surf, they have gone deep-sea-fishing, they 
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have sung, and worked, and played, and 
worshiped together, and each has gained 
from the other. They have found here 
a means to express freely in word and 
thought and action that finer, greater side 
of their natures which may be found in 
every man, and they are happier and bet- 
ter, and more determined to carry on the 
cause. Their institute has revealed to 
them with their fellows more of the mean- 
ing of their greatest leader and teacher, 
the Man of Galilee, when he too walked 
with his disciples by the sea. They are 
ready and willing as modern apostles to — 
go back to the thirty-two States whence 
they came, and there through their chap- 
ter and church and chureh school trans- 
late into daily life and practice the high 
tenets of their order. 


Writing the Parish Letter 
WILLIAM H. GARDNER 


When I sit down to write a parish news 
letter I write as readably as possible the 
information I have to impart, but in real- 
ity there is a mental process that precedes 
the actual writing, or some preliminary 
consideration of the matter and form of 
the writing. A clear-cut purpose is as nec- 
essary in writing a parish news letter as 
in writing an educational article. A reli- 
gious journal is a specialized product. 
Why shall not thought and reflection be 
given to writing a parish news letter? 
One would not think of preparing a ser- 
mon hastily or without thought. <A parish 
letter may be planned and written with 
the idea of attracting attention and hold- 
ing interest. It must first interest the 
writer in order to interest the reader. The 
same principles have place that are used in © 
a good newspaper story. 

Parish news, of course, is the informa- 
tion of what goes on in a parish, and such 
news may be made a valuable feature of 
a religious journal. If the facts and 
events presented can be surcharged with 
the feeling of the life of the parish, so 
much the better. It is well, too, to let the 
doings of the people, their interest and 
plans, be made more prominent than the 
personality of the minister. 

There is a technique, however, to be 
observed in writing parish news. Of 
course, there must be something to write. 
It is of advantage to put it in as little 
space as the news material and readable- 
ness will permit. This calls for compres- 
sion, directness, and simplicity of expres- 
sion. Display of opinion should not 
intrude. The opening paragraph may 
briefly present the substance of the chief 
news item. Then develop in detail the 
news material. Simple sentences are best. 
They make easy reading. Involved sen-- 
tences, consisting of a succession of sub- 
ordinate clauses, may well be avoided, A 
news letter that sprawls will not attract 
a reader. Finally a subtle element called 
“style,” which comes largely from expe- 
rience in writing, will enrich the letter. 


What we call little things are merely 
the causes of great things. .. . One single 
black speck may be the beginning of a 
gangrene, of a storm, of a revolution. 
—Amiel. 
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Christianity Strong in China 

At the Christian Conference -held at 
Shanghai, China, -May 2-11, at which 
1,200 delegates, mostly Chinese, were pres- 
ent, reports were read indicating the 
weakness of the old religions and the 
rapid growth of Protestant Christianity. 
Said the report: 


The present-day religion of the people 
has become largely an empty form. Even 
those who live by religion are for the most 
part stupid and ignorant of its meaning. 
The spirit of the old religions in China 
has already been lost; what is the use of 
the mere outward shell that remains? The 
first missionary conference in China was 
held in 1877. At that time the communi- 
eant strength numbered less than 14,000. 
In 1890, when the second great conference 
convened, the Protestant church member- 
ship had increased threefold (37,287). By 
1907, when the third great conference was 
held, thirty years after the first conference, 
an increase of thirteenfold was reported. 
When the National Christian Conference 
meets in May, 1922, the numbered com- 
municant strength of the Protestant church 
in China will approximate 375,000... This 
is more than fourfold the strength of the 
church twenty years ago, to say nothing of 
the great increase in native leadership, 
large Christian institutions and the influ- 
ence of the Christian Church, all of which 
are beyond the power of figures and words 
to describe. 


Passing of a Famous Church 


Park Street Church, London, founded 
sixty-seven years ago, and made famous 
by the ministry of Dr. F. B. Meyer, has 
recently been obliged to dissolve. The 
meeting-house was built on leased land, 
the lease of which recently expired. The 
owner of the property at once increased 
the rental price to a figure beyond the 
ability of the church to pay. Neither did 
it feel able to erect a building on a new 
location. The church at one time had a 
membership of 800. It has always been 
a generous contributor to missionary and 
philanthropic projects: The society has 
also furnished six presidents to the Bap- 
tist Union of Great Britain. 


Pious Worms 


So destructive are the book-worms of 
the Gilbert Islands that the American 
Bible Society now adds to the glue on the 
bindings of its Bibles a mixture of pepper, 
corrosive sublimate, and perfume, which 
keeps the destroying worms at a distance. 


A New Roman Catholic Order 


The Sisters of Service, a new order of 
Roman Catholic women of Toronto, Can- 
ada, in August will go to work in the 
Canadian Northwest. The scene of their 
activities includes territory from Winni- 
peg west to the Pacific and north as far 
as the railroads go. Catholics say that 
they have not priests enough for their 
‘work in this country, and that these 
women, acting as nurses, teachers, house- 
keepers, and spiritual instructors, will be 
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able to lay foundations for social, educa- 
tional, and religious institutions in keep- 
ing with Catholic traditions. 


Five Courses in 
Yale Divinity School 


The celebration of the centennial of 
Yale Divinity School, begun during the 
Yale Commencement, will be completed 
next fall. When Yale was founded, more 
than two centuries ago, the object as 
stated was to fit young men for “church 
and state.” To-day there are five schools 
included in Yale Divinity School: a de- 
partment for training ministers who will 
take up work in this country; one for 
training foreign missionaries; one for the 
specific duty of teaching religion apart 
from preaching; one for social workers; 
and one for those engaged in research 
and a study of the philosophy of religion. 


Dr. Mott on China 


Dr. John R. Mott, who has just returned 
from his fifth journey to the Far East 
says that the Far Hast is on the verge 
of an intellectual awakening that will 
offer an unexampled missionary oppor- 
tunity. He found that no country he 
visited understands the United States. 
Stupendous social and political changes 
have taken place there in the last two years, 
The New Thought movement, he found, 
is profoundly affecting both professors and 
students of China. Minds are agitated 
by the spirit of inquiry; no tradition is 
too sacred, no custom is too binding to 
be called in question, and rejected if found 
falling below standard. Dr. Mott de- 
scribes this eagerness of the Chinese mind 
to burrow down until it finds the bed-rock 
of truth as “the most interesting, inspir- 
ing, and quickening spectacle I have ever 
witnessed. It makes possible almost any- 
thing from the standpoint of a propaganda 
which knows where it wants to go and 
is sure of its message.” He recommends 
that the missionary movement present a 
new apologetic; that it satisfy this intel- 
lectual hunger and thirst by forums and 
study centers all over China. Dr. Mott 


found similar open-mindedness in Japan, 
being continually asked to give addresses 
on Christian themes all over the country. 
He was invited to an audience with the 
Empress, being the first Christian layman 
to be thus honored. He also saw the 
Prince Regent. He found both these per- 
sons interested in Christianity. The con- 
trast between his reception in China and 
Japan on the occasion of his first visit 
twenty-six years ago and his reception 
to-day was striking, for when he went 
there in 1896 he found it impossible to 
break through Chinese and Japanese in- 
tellectualism. He was able to distribute 
pamphlets among the students as they 
came from their classes, but he found it 
impossible to get inside the schools. 


Marion Harland is Dead 
When Mrs. Mary Virginia Terhune, 
“Marion Harland,” died at her home in 
New York recently, religious publications 
lost a prolific and valuable contributor. 
She was ninety years of age, and published 
her first article at the age of fourteen. 


International Conference at Pekin 


At the World’s Christian Student Fed- 
eration Conference held at Pekin, China, 
550 delegates were present from all parts 
of the world, though the gathering was 
primarily an Asiatic one. British, Ameri- 
eans, Filipinos, Indians, Chinese, Japanese, 
and Koreans united to devise methods 
for forwarding Christian interests, es- 
pecially in those districts where anti- 
Chinese movements have been in prog- 
ress, which, by the way, it was reported 
at the Conference, have been considerably 
exaggerated. The speaker most in de- 
mand was a Negro who came from a theo- 
logical school in Atlanta, Ga. 


A Religious Ku Klux 


The Ku Klux Klan’s activities some- 
times take a religious trend. For instance, 
the organization has recently placed a 
Bible in every public schoolhouse in a 
certain county in Mississippi, where 
strong opposition to the Sacred Book had 
developed. 


Telephone Beach 8300 


INDIVIDUAL TRAVEL 


E are arranging at all times—at home and abroad—Individual Tours covering 
transportation, Hotel accommodations, etc., for Individuals, Families and small 
Parties, who desire freedom from responsibility when traveling. 


We are also offering a large variety of Escorted Tours embracing EUROPE—CALI- 
FORNIA—NATIONAL PARKS—ALASKA+EVANGELINE’S COUNTRY, GULF 
OF ST. LAWRENCE, THE SAGUENAY—BERMUDA—WEST 
AROUND THE WORLD. Send for descriptive booklets. 


STEAMSHIP TICKETS BY ALL LINES 
COOK’S TRAVELER’S CHEQUES GOOD EVERYWHERE 


THOS. COOK & SON 


167 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON 


INDIES— 


150 Offices throughout the World 
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OF RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 
ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


Real happiness is 
not COSTLY but 
what fearful prices 


men pay for its 
IMITATIONS 


Unitarianism in the! Open 
There seems to be some sort of affinity 
between the Laymen’s League and water. 
It was the arrival of the national water- 
wagon that threw the Georgian Hotel 
out of business and so made possible the 
purchase of the League’s headquarters at 
Boston; and their largest function, nu- 
merically, and as some think spiritually, 
is the annual League Institute at the 
Isles of Shoals, “ten miles out to sea.” 
A third event, again at the water’s edge, 
was the gathering of the chapters con- 
nected with our churches at Dunkirk and 
Jamestown on the shores of Lake Erie, 
Sunday, June 25. 

Fortunate is the man who has high 
ideals, trebly so if he has both the means 
and the will to make his ideals effective. 
Such a man is Maj. Harry C. Hequem- 
bourg, a member of the Dunkirk-Fredonia 
Chapter, whose summer residence is at 
Harrysbourg, on the- lake, and whose 
dearest wish for his splendid estate is 
that it shall be used by as many persons 
as possible, in whatever way will make 
them happiest. His own residence is a 
simple cottage, suggestive, indeed, of cul- 
ture and even of wealth, but the money 
that might haye been spent upon mas- 
sive walls and costly furnishings has been 
used for laying out the grounds, the erec- 
tion of tents and pavilions, and the pro- 
vision for the comfort and pleasure of 
his guests, the significant fact being that 
these ‘‘guests” are the kind Jesus recom- 
mends, those who are not expected and 
perhaps are not able to return the favor. 

To this seat of hospitality Major He- 
quembourg invited the churches at Dun- 
kirk and Jamestown for dinner, Sunday, 
June 25. Fully three hundred sat about 
the tables spread in the open and en- 
joyed the excellent dinner. Another hun- 
dred from Dunkirk came after the tables 
had been cleared, and then followed the 
event of the day. For in addition to this 
feast of the table Mr. Hequembourg had 
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Obituary 


MRS. LUCY A, CLEWLEY i 

The First Unitarian Parish in Woburn, the 
philanthropic interests of the community at 
large, and the intimate circle of her longtime 


companions are one in the feeling of loss oc-, 


casioned by the death of Mrs. Lucy A. Clewley 
on July 31,1922. Daughter of the late William 
and Abigail A. Gray, she was born in Billerica 
on September 24, 1849. She attended the Howe 
School and Bradford Academy. She was mar- 
ried to William I. Clewley on June 29, 1871, 
and their home for a few years was in St. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


Our Unitarian Children’s Charity 
must to-day be extensively financed 
by adults if it is to meet the urgent 
need, 

Children are given practical help by 
experts in child welfare, in carefully 
chosen foster homes, 

A specialty not covered by any other 
agency is home care to hospital chil- 
dren, the hospital doctors continuing 
treatment. 

The Sunday-schools give generously, 
but contributions and bequests from 
adults are much needed. 


Presipent, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vice-Presipent, Mrs. CLARA B. BEATLEY. 
Cuerx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: George R. Blinn, Miss Mary E. Bradlee, 
Miss M. Louise Brown, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. 
Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard §. Eustis, M.D., 
Nathaniel T. Kidder, James Millar, Rev. Palfrey 
Perkins, Albert A. Pollard, William H. Slocum. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generau Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


This school, amid’the beautiful New Hampshire hills, 
seeks to develop, in an atmosphere of democracy and 
good cheer, the mental, physical, moral, and religious 
lives of its boys and girls that they may become well- 
balanced men and women. 

If you are seeking a good school for your children, or 
if you feel it is worth while to lend your financial aid to 
build up such a school, write for particulars to Andover, 
N.H., or talk with any of the following officers: 


Cuaries H. Srrone, Honorary President. 
Percy W. Garpnur, President, 
Providence, R.I. 

Gunerat Grorce T. Crurt, Vice-President, 
Boston, Mass. 

Ricuarp W. Suttoway, Treasurer, 
Franklin, N.H. 

Rev. Wa. Lorp McKinney, Dean, 
Andover, N.H. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 

For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors of 

Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for 

Church School Organization. For particulars 
address the Dean, 

MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


YOUNG MAN OR YOUNG WOMAN! 


Can you use your life to better purpose than 
by helping make better men and women, and 
teaching and inspiring them to make this a 
better world? The Christian Ministry offers a 
most attractive challenge. The world never 
needed it more. Opportunities in it for those 
of good ability and thorough training were 
never better. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


provides thorough training, offering about 125 
courses in eight departments of study. Supple- 
mentary work at Pacifie School of Religion and 
University of California. Post-graduate study 
at University. Twelve weeks’ University sum- 
mer session. Climate ideal for comfort and 
study the year round. 

Degree course of four years for undergradu- 
ates, three years for graduates. Generous 
scholarships for superior work. Two competi- 
tive scholarships of $500 for next school year. 
Term begins August 21. For Register and 
further information address the President, 


EARL MORSH WILBUR, D.D., 
2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California. 


THE UNION 


BOSTON YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN UNION 
48 BOYLSTON STREET 


“*Young. men of good moral character, claiming to 

believe in the truths of Christianity, without distinction 

na Heck jor party, shall be eligible as members of this 
jociety. 


Frank L. Locke, Pres, Epwarp A. CHURCH, Treas. 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


Organized April 11, 1919 


To promote the worship of God and the ser- 
vice of mankind, in the spirit of Jesus. 
President, Charles H. Strong of New York. 


Vice-Presidents: Robert L. Cox of Montclair, 
N.J.; Cyrus H. K. Curtis of Germantown, 
Pa.; Duncan U. Fletcher, Jacksonville, Fla. ; 
Henry H. Sawyer of Des Moines, Ia.; Ralph 
Wilbur of Portland, Ore. 


Treasurer, Henry D. Sharpe of Providence. 
Secretary, W. L. Barnard of Boston. 


7 PARK SQUARE, BOSTON Il, MASS. 


Stephen, N.B., then in Billerica, and after 1883 
in Woburn. She survived her husband nearly 
thirty years. 

Mrs. Clewley was a charter member of the 
Woburn Woman’s Club, and belonged to the 
Col. Loammi Baldwin Chapter, D. A. R. She 
was ever faithfully active in the Unitarian 
church and in the L. C. §S. Alliance prior to 
the illness under which she lingered for more 
than two years. Her friends will deeply cherish 
the memory of her quiet dignity and her gentle 
character of sweetness and happy charm. She 
was so retiring that few were aware of her 
generously kind and thoughtful acts, but many 


knew her as a serene and gracious personality. . 


“She was a real Unitarian” was said of Mrs. 
Clewley ; and sometimes was added the phrase 
“of the old school,” as though for emphasis 
and surer definition. 

She is survived by two near relatives with 
whom she made her home,—a sister, Mrs. 
Maria R. Bickford, and a niece, Mrs. Dr. J. 
Henry Hutchings, of 62 Mt. Pleasant Street. 
It is of such a rare and lovely soul that the 
lines of Whittier speak to us with truth: 


Her still and quiet life flowed on 
As meadow streamlets flow, 
Where fresher green reveals alone 
The noiseless ways they go. 


She kept her line of rectitude 
With love’s unconscious ease: 

Her kindly instincts understood 
All gentle courtesies. 


: 
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brought Ernest G. Adams from Provi- 
dence, R.I., to give one of his vigorous 
speeches on religion and patriotism. Mr. 
Adams was at his best, and for nearly 
an hour he held his large audience. They 
got straight truths hammered home with 
manly vigor. The three preachers in the 
mpany would, no doubt, have liked to 
ave said the things he said in the way 
he said them. One could not doubt that 
many there went home with a new sense 
of personal responsibility toward church, 
community, country, and God. { 
Here, too, was one more illustration of 
the ways the Laymen’s League is rous- 
ing the men of Unitarian churches to a 
sense of their great opportunity. Major 
Hequembourg told the writer that for 
years he had felt slight interest in the 
ehurch, it seemed to have so little reason 
for being ; but when the League was formed 
he felt the new challenge and is giving 
himself to militant churchmanship. As 
vice-president of the Robert Collyer Club 
of the Community Church in New York 
City through the winter, and by the use 
of his lakeside estate in the summer, he 
is making life richer for many. There 
by the sea, Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, Jew- 
ish, Catholic, and Protestant bodies, hold 
their outings. Single families, weary 
from heavy burdens and the heat and 
noise of city life, may come at will, camp 
out in his simple but comfortable shacks 
and pavilions, and find renewal of body, 
mind, and spirit there beside the inland 
sea. This is true Unitarianism because 
pure religion, the kind Jesus of Nazareth 
proclaimed. ‘The Dunkirk church, the 
League, and the world are benefited by 
such persons, and by such events as this 
one-day camp-meeting by the lake. 


Notes and Announcements 


The church at West Upton will cele- 
brate its diamond anniversary October 8 
to 11. 


Dr. William L. Sullivan and other min- 
isters will make a missionary tour of the 
Pacific Coast in the near future. 


To the church at Melbourne must go the 
honor of having the first chapter in Aus- 
tralia of the Unitarian Laymen’s League. 


Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., attended the 
meeting of the World Alliance for Inter- 
national Friendship, held in Copenhagen, 
August 6 to 12. 


Rey. Bradford Leavitt has been called 
to the pastorate of the church in Pasa- 
dena, Calif. He has accepted and will 
‘begin work September 1. 


Rey. George 8. Kukhi, who was in Ger- 
many during the months of June and 
July, has returned to this country. His 
present address is 25 Beacon Street. 


Long Beach, Calif., a city of beautiful 
churches, will have a new Unitarian edi- 
fice. The cost will be $20,000, all but 
$2,000 of wheh has been raised. The 
-auditorium will seat 225 people. There 
will also be a reception-room, community 
hall, and social-room, and a modern 
kitchen. The location is near the center 
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of the city’s activities As soon as the 
new building is completed the old building 
will be refitted and used as a parsonage. 


The mahogany pulpit in Elliott Hall, 
Star Island, is one of the finest specimens 
of its kind in New England. It is con- 
structed on severely plain lines. Its cury- 
ing front illustrates in striking fashion 
the fanlike grain of the polished wood. 
The pulpit came from the Barton Square 
Unitarian Church of Salem, which in 1898 
united with the Hast Church to form the 
Second Unitarian Church. The Barton 
Square Church (now the Salem Theatre) 
was built in 1824, and presumably the 
pulpit dates from that time, which marked 
approximately the beginning of the organ- 
ized Unitarian movement in America. 


It has been remarked that when God 
made man he made the world significant, 
but that when he made boys he made it 
interesting. And it has been further said 
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that if it was true that God made man 
out of dust, he must have made boys out 
of dust and electricity. And it is the 
electricity that constitutes the boy prob- 
lem. 

These youths, our boys and girls, in 
their vitality, their charm, their hopeful- 
ness, are both our challenge and our op- 
portunity. The future of the church is 
in their hands. The first duty of the 
church is to reproduce itself. Its second 
is to teach and train its future leaders. 
Its last and greatest duty, that of bring- 
ing in the Kingdom of God, can only be 
fulfilled if it shows the vitality to do 
these first two. 

We have had a drive for membership, 
and another drive for money. The next 
drive ought to be a drive for Youth. It 
will be the most effective of all, for it 
will be a permanent one. It will generate 
its own power, and furnish the men and 
women to make it perpetual.—William 
Byron Forbush at Star Island. 


HELP! 


If you were at the head of a large organization, responsible for 


the scope and success of its work, you would need helpers. 


Every 


person in that organization would be expected to render the utmost 


assistance. 


And whom would you find to be the real helpers? Would it 
not be those who, by reading, by skill, or by experience, were best 
informed about the intricate details of your organization? 


Your church—that important and indispensable organization 


for good and for progress—opens in September. 


Your minister is 


its head. Every member of the parish is his helper, and each is 
expected to give assistance. 


Which members of the parish will the minister find to be his 


real helpers? Those who, by reading and experience, are in close 
touch with denominational affairs, who have the inspiration and the 


skill for the fulfillment of the difficult task ahead. 


THE REGISTER makes such people. Its faithfulness to 
Unitarian principles, its broad outlook on the life of the Church, its 
inspirational effect upon its readers, will transform the members of 
a minister's parish into faithful, skilled helpers. 


Read THE REGISTER regularly. See that it is 
also read by every one in the parish. 
Become a Helper! 


THE CIRCULATION MANAGER | 


Cut on dotted line 


SUBSCRIPTION FORM 


} Tus Curistran REcIsTur 
j 16 Beacon St., Boston 9, Mass. 


$4.00 for one year or 


; Enclosed is §9'09 for six months 


(check, money order, or cash). 


Please send Tue RucistTEeR to 
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PLEASANTRIES 
Maudie: “What’s wrong with the car? 
It squeaks dreadfully.” Jimmie: “Can’t 


be helped: there’s pig iron in the axles.” 
—Columbia Jester. 


Old Man (browsing in book-store) : 
““Tiast Days of Pompeii’—what did he die 
of?’ Bookseller: “Oh, I dunno—some sort 
of eruption.’—London Opinion. 


“T hear that your brother is doing a turn 
at the vaudeville theatre, Johnny.” 
“Yes’m. He turns up the seats after the 
show.’ —Boston Transcript.- 


The Professor: “Let us take the example 
of the busy ant. He is busy all the time. 
He works all day and every day. Then 
what happens?’ The Bright One: “He gits 
stepped on.” 


Mary: “I wonder why Joshua never re- 
peated his experiment of making the sun 
stand still.” Cary: “Politics, I suppose; 
the farmers are so down on daylight say- 
ing.’—Judge. 


“You remember that lot you sold me? 
You remember you said it was within 
sight of the car line?” “Yes.” “Well, 
do I have to furnish my own binoculars?” 
—Nashville Tennessean. 


Applicant: “T’ye called in answer to 
that advertisement of your’n for a ’andy 
man, sir.” Hmployer: “Well, what quali- 
fications have you?” Applicant: “I live 
next door, sir.”—London Weekly Tele- 
graph. 


In a Western hotel the other day there 
was a reunion of World War heroes, when 
the head clerk, who was a First Lieuten- 
ant, called the porter, who was his Cap- 
tain, and the head waiter, who was Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel, and had them throw out 
a former General who was cluttering up 
the chairs in the lobby— Richmond Times- 
Dispatch. 


Ex-President Taft told at a literary 
dinner the story about a colored man. “A 
colored man,” he said, “knocked at Mrs. 
Brown’s back door and asked for work. 
* ‘What's your name?’ Mrs. Brown asked, 
for she liked the man’s looks. ‘Mah name’s 
Poe, Ma’m,’ he answered, ‘Poe, eh?’ said 
Mrs. Brown. ‘I suppose some of your 
family once worked for Edgar Allan Poe— 
did they?’ The colored man’s eyes bulged, 
and he struck himself a resounding whack 
on the chest. ‘Why, Ma’m,’ he said, ‘Ah 
is Hdgar Allan Poe.’ ”—St. Thomas Times 
Journal. 


In an age in which we specialize—or 
are lost—the following should be noted: 
When business is sick and in need of a rem- 
edy, we normalize. If there are wounded 
veterans to be cared for, we hospitalize. 
When a worthy cause needs to have new 
life put into it, we revitalize. If we have 


goods to sell, we merchandize. Further- 
more—Government bureaucracies are 


never broken up. They are decentralized. 
Large institutions no longer divide their 
labors. They are departmentalized. New 
York is not misgoverned, only Hylanized. 
And as for our own precious selves, we 
have given up indulging in periodic mo- 
ments of soul-searching reflection. We go 
and get ourselves psychoanalyzed. Not 
even the spirits of the departed can escape. 
No longer do they appear. They material- 
ize. Truly, the ize seem to have it, here 
and hereafter.—Life. 
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THE JULY PENSION 


$11,800. 


paid July 1st, $200. each to honor list of 
fifty-nine Unitarian Ministers. For first 
time is at rate of $400. a year; some day 
when we all get together it will be $600. 


UNITARIAN SERVICE 
PENSION SOCIETY 


ROAN WILKES MARE 
Available for her keep. A splendid road mare, kind 


and intelligent. A fine opportunity for some horse 
lover. Write for particulars. 
MRS. JEAN B. ADAMS 
Route 2, Newton, New Hampshire 


A SCHOLARSHIP 
is offered in one of the best Girls’ Boarding Schools 
in New England; near Boston; in 


Piano, Pipe Organ, Violin, 
Voice and Harmony 


under eminent teachers. For particulars address 
C-22, CuRIsTIAN RuGIsTER. 


Educational 


THE MAC DUFFIE SCHOOL 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Three buildings. Gymnasium, Swimming. Ball field. Tennis 
courts. Horseback riding. College preparatory, general, special 
courses. Two years Housecraft course. Model practice house. 
Two years secretarial course. 35 girls. 12 teachers, 


JOHN MAC DUFFIE, Ph.D. 


Principals: wes JOHN MAC DUFFIE, A.B. 


BURR AND BURTON SEMINARY 


MANCHESTER, VERMONT 


90th year. Young men and young women are 
offered college preparation with certificate privilege 
and a commercial course. Modern gymnasium. 
Faculty of experienced men and women. Terms 
moderate. For catalogue and information address 


WILLIAM W. LEE, Jr., Principal 
53 Dunster St., Cambridge, Mass, 


THE REGISTER’S 
“WANT ADVERTISEMENTS ” 


Watch this column each week. 
Through it make known your wants. 


Send copy, plainly written, to the Advertising Dept., 
THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER, 16 Beacon Street, 
Boston 9, Mase. Our rates for each insertion are 
4 cents for each word, initial, or number, includ- 
ing address; minimum charge, $1. Discounts for 
six or more insertions. Replies may come in care of 
THE REGISTER, if desired, for which there is an 
extra charge of 4 cents for each insertion. Pay- 
ment must accompany all orders, 


WANTED—For North Carolina Industrial 
Schools, teachers for all grades including High 
School. Book-keeping, Shorthand, and Type- 
writing. Also Housekeeper. Teacher for Swans- 
boro who can play and sing. 


ham, Mass. 


Address Mrs. 
JHANETTE B. Damon, Handley Farm, Ashburn- 


YOUNG MAN with wide child-caring experi- 
ence, now in charge of small children’s home, 
Competent ear t 


desires to make a_change. 
school teacher, Best of 
CHRISTIAN Register, 


references. 
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Church Announcements 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), corner of Tre- 
mont and School Streets. Rev. Howard N. 
Brown, D.D., and Rev. Harold BH. B. Speight, 
ministers. Sunday, August 27, morning service, 
10.45 a.M. Rev. Frank B, Crandall, Ayer, Mass., 
will preach. Church open 9 to 12 daily. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner 
of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. 
Charles H. Park, D.D., minister. Services in 
this church have been discontinued for the sum- 
mer. Union Services at King’s Chapel every 
Sunday morning at 10.45. This church is open 
daily from 9 to 4. All welcome. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH. Rev. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister, Morning 
service at 11, Rey. H, Stanton Hodgin, D.D., 
New Bedford, will preach. The South Congre- 
gational Society and the Church of the Dis- 
ciples will unite with the Arlington Street 
Church for the summer. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649—The 
Old North), corner of Beacon Street and Audu- 
bon Road. All Beacon Street cars in the sub- 
way pass the door. Rey. Hugene Rodman Ship- 
pen, minister, Rev. Edward A. Horton, D.D., 
minister emeritus. During the summer the 
Society will unite with the First Church and 
uel Chapel in holding services at King’s 

apel. 


YOUR SUMMER ADDRESS 


THE REGISTER will be sent regularly to you so 
that you may read the unusual ‘news and feature 
articles which will enliven its pages while you are 
away from home. Please send old and new address 
at least two weeks in advance of change to 


CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT 
16 Beacon Street, Boston 9, Mass. 
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